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or attempted to be controverted ; on the contrary, let me 
quote the very words of their legal reply: « A merito- 
rious service has been performed in raising and recover- 
ing the bullion and treasure which is the subject of the 
present question.” Such an admission, one would natu- 
rally suppose, must have been followed up by the offer 
of some specific sum, or portion of the property saved, 
correspondent to their view of the services rendered ; 
but not so; on the reverse (and were it not for the pa- 
pers on the file of the admiralty court, I could hardly 
venture to assert the fact), they denied sur right to any 
salvage. Here are their words: “ That all the several 
persons engaged therein, and now claiming to be salvors, 
as well officers a&’ men, were, during the period referred 
to, as they now are, in his majesty’s service, and receiv- 
ing pay as such; that it was the unquestionable duty of 
the said alleged salvors to proceed in their public capa- 
city upon any service which might call for the exercise 
f their skill and labour, without reference to any pri- 


tc emolument to be derived therefrom ;” an answer 


not to be forgotten by the navy of Great Britain. Such 
being the avowed disposition of the underwriters, the 
mask being withdrawn, what chance, I ask, would there 
have been in attempting to negotiate with them? Nay, 
more, what security would there have been for us, had 
we parted with the treasure, or any part of it, into their 
hands? This extraordinary reply of the underwriters 
being before me, I cannot avoid referring to another 
passage, in order to show in how anomalous a position 
I found myself, when placing their view of my duty in 
contrast with certain expressions of the admiral, viz. ; 
the underwriters say, “ It was the duty of Captain Dick- 
inson to obey the orders of Admiral Baker,” inferring, 
as was the fact, that I acted under a public order of the 
admiral; and thence arguing, as before quoted, that on 
that account the officers and crew of the Lightning were 
not entitled to a reward. Now, what says the admiral ? 
why, “ you are employed on private account! !” Here 
was I, then, between Scylla and Charybdis. 

It is scarcely necessary to assert, that there is no in- 
stance in which a commander in chief, as such, has been 
admitted to share in salvage; at the same time, if Ad- 
miral Baker conscientiously considered himself entitled 
to share (no other arrangement being made), it would 
have been quite right in him to advance his claim: of 
this I never should have complained ; my complaint is, 
that he was set up as the principal salvor, and which 
claim was persevered in after it must have been known 
by his agents, his attorney, and his. proctor,—for all 
these were retained for him,—that he had never been 
within seventy miles of the place in which the salvage 
service was performed, from its commencement until it 
had been in progress more than a year, and that during 
that period he had been absent for about five months, at 
the Cape af Good Hope and the Mauritius. This po- 
sition having been claimed for the admiral, it became 
necessary to support it by statements of which also I 
have just cause to complain, because, without advancing 
the merits of the admiral one tittle as a salvor, those 
statements were framed with a view to reduce mine; 4 
short-sighted policy when viewed with relation to the 
main question, and in fact not sustainable, while it fur- 
nished the underwriters with abundant arguments for 
urdervaluing the general services. As an instance, J 
will quote one.clause : « Captain Dickinson having men- 
tioned to” the admiral “ an engineer named Moore,” the 
admiral « had an interview with him; and finding him 
very intelligent in his profession, authorised Captain 
Dickinson to benefit by his abilities, and aid in the con- 
struction of the diving-bell and its appendages, under- 
taking to remunerate Mr. Moore for iis labour. An 
air-pump for the bell was made by M. Fleury, a French 
artisan residing in Rio de Janeiro, at” the admiral’s 
“expense.” Now, without disputing the admiral’s hav- 
ing made this arrangement with Moore (although it 
certainly never came within my knowledge), I would 
ask, why is not also stated in this document this fact, 
that when I took him to the admiral I stated that he, 
Moore, was already engaged by me, and that the terms 
were agreed on? The truth is, that Moore had been for 
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some time in my employ, and had received pecuniary 
assistance from me before the admiral knew there was 
such a person in existence, and that he only knew him 
from the circumstance of my having taken him to his 
house ; the same remark applies to statements of a simi- 
lar character respecting Fleury, who was paid for the 
air-pump by me on board the Lightning, although I ad- 
mit that the admiral did repay me, and so far the instru- 
ment was certainly made at his expense. Nor is it only 
of this method of glossing facts, that I have reason to 
complain. 

Exclusive merit was claimed for individuals in the 
performance of particular duties which I assigned to 
them, and this, not with a view that they might benefit 
beyond their legal share of the general award, but ap- 
parently with this intent, that so much merit as could be 
attached to them or others, might be deducted from my 
services, and though not adding to the amount of assist- 
ance rendered by the admiral, might, by lowering mine 
nearer to the level of the admiral’s services, diminish 
the relative disproportion; thus, in two uffidavits, the 
carpenter and boatswain of the Warspite are stated to 
have been employed, the former in building and the 
Jatter in rigging the derrick! Why, in the name of all 
those who concocted the system on which naval duties 
are performed, what would have been the use of either 
of those officers to me, but to be employed in such work? 
But this is not all as regards them. On their quifting 
Cape Frio, I was induced to give each of them a certifi- 
cate of his good conduct and abilities, little thinking that 
this act of kindness on my part could ever by possi- 
bility be brought forward against me; yet so it was, 
these very certificates were put into court, not by any 
means to serve those officers, but to prove that, because 
I had the assistance of their abilities, there was so much 
the less of talent sliown by me, and consequently less 
reward due, and proportionably the more to the admiral 
who placed them under my orders. In reply to such 
stateme:its, it was proved that they, forming a part of a 
considerab\e force, were for nearly two months at Cape 
Frio before my arrival, without having made any effort 
whatever towards, or even preparatory to, the recovery 
of the treasure. I regret the necessity of making these 
remarks, because the general conduct of those officers, 
during the short time they were with me, fully justified 
my approbation. And now for a few words es to Moore, 
to whose intelligence in his profession so much import- 
ance was attached by the admiral’s representatives, and, 
of course, re-echoed by the underwriters. I have stated 
in my narrative, that at the time I engaged him, I had 
an impression that we should have a great deal of work 
of a purely mechanical nature to perform. On my ar- 
rival at Cape Frio, I found otherwise, and therefore em- 
ployed him in making roads, excavating rocks, fixing 
bolts, and such work. He soon complained to me that 
his affairs at Rio required his personal attention, and re- | 
quested to go there, for which purpose I furnished him 
with money, and gave him leave of absence, and he was 
away for a week or ten days. On the 16th of May I 
sent him to Rio with the fire-engine supplied me by 
Captain Owen of the Eden, to get it altered to an air- 
pump, according to the plan I furnished him with; on 
this occasion, he was away upwards of seven weeks, 
during which time the derrick and two diving-bells were 
lost, the suspension-cable constructed, two other diving- 
bells made and brought into use, and the kind of work 
in which he was most useful wis greater than at any 
other period of the undertaking.. On the Ist of July 
he returned without the air-pump, with which disap- 
pointment I could not but feel angry ; on my expressing 
myself so, I immediately discovered a great change in 
his deportment. From the period of my first engaging 
him, up to the time he left, he had conducted himself as 
an humble individual, perfectly obedient, and willing to 
be employed in any way that I directed ; but on this 
occasion, he assumed an air of consequence which very 
ill accorded with my notions of discipline, and on my 





calling on him to account for his change of behaviour, 
and putting various questions to him, he expressed him- 
self very ambiguously, and being pressed for an expla- 


nation, he said something about having been advised to 
write a letter; this conduct, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, which had not escaped my observation, and 
communications I had from Rio, determined me on 
promptly putting an end to the matter. I therefore told 
him, that as he had thought proper to absent himself for 
so great a length of time during the period of our great- 
est difficulties, and when his services might have been 
useful, and as I had not in the slightest degree been in- 
convenienced by his absence, I could for the future dis- 
pense with his services altogether ; and therefore desired 
that he would not, in any the slightest way, interfere 
with the work, but added, that I should fulfil my engage- 
ment to him as to compensation; and, in answer to his 
question, whether he was to remain at the island, I re- 
plied, that assuredly I should not prevent his doing so, 
provided he rigidly obeyed my orders as to the non- 
interference in the work, and that if he wanted money 
for the purposes of amusement, I would give it him; he 
availed himself of my offer, and continued with us until 
his death, as stated in the narrative. 

Another affidavit, sworn to by six persons upwards of 
a year after the loss of the Thetis, contains twenty-one 
clauses, in nineteen of which the expressions that they 
were “informed” “and believe” occur, either separately 
or connectedly, twenty-eight times. My onlv object in 
mentioning this, is to show the nature of the evidence 
adduced by the admiral’s representatives in support of 
his claim. Another affidavit, on which the judge could 
not resist passing the censure of declaring, that expres- 
sions contained in it “were very improper, and could 
apply to no one with propriety ;”’ and that the statement 
was “not proper to te put on the records of the court,” 
I will not quote. Suffice it to say, that the course of 
proceeding, which was unfortunately adopted on behalf 
of the admiral, had a most prejudicial effect on the award 
of salvage, and materially assisted the object of the un- 
derwriters. 

This lamentable course of proceeding having natural- 
ly met with every facility and encouragement from the 
underwriters, at whose instance the judge had been in- 
duced to decline to separate the two distinct questions, 
the one to ascertain the amount to be awarded as be- 
tween the salvors generally and the underwriters, and 
the other that of the apportionment of the award as be- 
tween the admiral and the actual salvors; the case, 
encumbered with the subordinate question as of the ad- 
miral’s claim, at length came on to be argued, and the 
counsel for the admiral, stil! claiming as principal salvor, 
attempted to open the arguments; the interference of 
the judge, however, gave the lead to the counsel for the 
salvors of the Lightning, and from that time the :itle of 
principal salvor being found untenable, was no longer 
asserted for Rear-admiral Sir Thomas Baker, but it was 
decided by the court that I was the originator and di- 
rector of the enterprise. Having heard arguments on 
all sides, the judge, after mature deliberation, on the 20th 
March, 1833, pronounced the sum of £17,000 to be due 
to the whole of the salvors, including those of the Alge- 
rine, amounting to near 409 persons. This award was 
s) manifestly inadequate to the service performed, that 
setting personal consideration entirely out of view, com- 
mon humanity towards persons who had, by excessive 
exertions and fatigue, for the space of fourteen months, 
suffered so greatly in health and constitution, rendered 
my duty on the occasion obvious evough : I immediately 
determined on appealing to the “ Judicial committee of 
the privy council.” 

However unjust the decision in respect of award, the 
true position of the several parties had been ascertained, 
and being desirous of avoiding further legal proceedings, 
Mr. Woodhead wrote to the organ of the underwriters 
as follows :—* If you do feel desirous to make such offer 
of compromise as shall be creditable to yourselves as 
British merchants and underwriters, and equitable to 
these who have -aved you from total loss, I shall, with 
pleasure and promptitude, make it my business to see 
Captain Dickinson, and to recommend his acceptance 
thereof.” To this Mr. Dewar replied—* The committee, 
necessarily acting as trustees for the parties interested, 
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feel it to be quite out of their power to make any offer 
to you of compromise.” After this, nothing remained 
but to apply for the judgment of a higher tribunal. The 
admiral also appealed ; while the agent of Captain De 
Roos entertaining, no doubt, a very sound judgment with 
respect to the services of his principal, remained content 
with a decision which, by including the commander and 
crew of the Algerine in the distribution of the £17,000, 
did ample justice to their services. To the latter cir- 
cumstance I should not have alluded, had not the “spe- 
cial committee” availed themselves of the fact of the 
commander of the Algerine abstaining from an appeal, 
using it as an argument, and produced an unsubstantiated 
statement of the services of the officers and crew of that 
vessel in evidence against me; insisting that, because 
the commander of the Algerine rested satisfied with the 
award, I and my party of salvors must be held to be 
adequately compensated; at the same time magnifying 
and lauding (on the ground of that statement, which, 
be it remembered, was the only document in the cause 
which was not sworn to) the exertions of the commander 
of the Algerine, avowedly in order to depreciate mine. 
In the unsubstantiated statement referred to, there are 
many points, as connected with the proceedings, to which 
I might allude more in detail, but from which I refrain, 
unless compelled by future circumstances. To one fact, 


however, I think it here requisite to refer, and it is this: 


that although immediately upon Captain De Roos taking 
charge of the enterprise, namely, on the 10¢h of March, 
there were large quantities of treasure taken up by his 
people from the very spot previously discovered by me, 
and pointed out to him; and treasure continued to be 
thenceforward recovered from the same spot for a con- 
siderable time; yet the first mention made by Captain 
De Roos in the statement of his services, of his success 
in recovering any of the treasure, is on the date of the 

2d of May. For this omission, or suppression, it is 
not for me to account; but the inference drawn from it, 
and argued upon on behalf of the “special committee” 
before the “privy council,” was that, at the period of 
my delivering over my charge, I considered that no more 
treasure was recoverable. Of the fallacy of such an 
assertion, my original letter of instructions to Captain 
De Roos is quite conclusive. But if more be necessary 
to disprove such and similar misstatements, a reference 
to the Lightning’s journal of the proceedings at Cape 
Frio for the 9th and 10th March, cannot fail to set that 
question at rest. “ Friday, March 9th, 1832; wind north- 
easterly ; a.™., moderate breezes and fine, 6h. 15m., out 
to work the bell; worked it all day, and obtained some 
copper bolts and articles of iron. Employed sending 
ship’s stores on board.—r. m. fresh breezes, with heavy 
gusts; the captain descended in the bell to survey the 
bottom of the cove, previous to giving up charge of the 
enterprise to the hon, Captain De Roos, of the Algerine. 
In the evening, not being able to get the launch in, 
moored her in the ceve. Recovered to-day, 517 dollars, 
189|hs. 14402. of bar silver, 224ibs. 80z. of plata pina, 
Slbs. of old silver.” Saturday, 10th March; wind 
northeasterly ; a. m. fresh breezes with heavy gusts; de- 
livered over the charge of the enterprise to the Hon. 
Captain De Roos, of H. M. sloop Algerine, who imme- 
diately took possession; and at 7h. 30m. commenced 
working the bell. Employed getting every thing be- 
longing to the ship on board, and seventeen boxes of 
treasure. .4¢ the period of resigning the enterprise, we 
were working in a part in which there wae a large 
quantity of treasure.” Such were the advantageous 
circumstances under which the Algerine commenced her 
part of the enterprise, the whole of which are omitted in 
the statement. But enough on this point. 

The cause came on before the “ privy council,’ on 
the 19th of June, 1834; on the following day it con- 
firmed the decision of the admiralty court in all respects 
except as to the amount of award to the appellants, de- 
creeing the sum of £12,000 in addition to the £17,000 
already awarded. As Captain De Roos and his party 
were not appellants, of course they did not benefit by 
that augmentation. 

From my narrative and the few succeeding remarks, 
the reader may have been enabled to form a judgment of 
the relative merits of myself, the admiral, and Captain 
De Roos. I therefore proceed to advert to the subsequent 
treatment which I received at the hands of the under- 
writers, In the United Service Journal for January, 
1835, the following statement appeared: “ At a meeting 
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of the underwriters and parties interested” “ to receive 
a report from the committee to whom had been entrust- 
ed the management of their important interests in re- 
gard to the treasure saved from the wreck of the Thetis, 
man-of-war,” ‘the following resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to :” 

“Ist. A vote of thanks to Admiral Sir Thomas 
Baker, for his zeal and exertions.” 

«“ 2d. The same to Captain De Roos, of the Algerine, 
and a grant of £2000 to himself, his officers and crew, 
being the amount they would have received had they 
been parties to the appeal.” 

“ 3d. To mark the sense of the meeting of Captain 
De Roos’s conduct, they further voted to this officer a 
piece of plate, of the valuc of 100 guineas.” 

Although, abstractedly, I should not set a very high 
value on the opinion of any body of men who could 
have sanctioned a course of proceedings such as were 
adopted on behalf of the underwriters against the salvors, 
yet the votes to which I have referred, having been in- 
tended to convey towards me a formal censure, I cannot 
pass that part of their conduct without some short ob- 
servations, and in the first place call to notice the evident 
inconsistency of their conduct. According to the tenour 
of the second vote, it acquiesces in the justice of the 
appeal of the salvors to obtain a proper compensation 
for services, and for services certainly equal to those of 
the officers and crew of the Algerine; it then places the 
latter, in point of pecuniary reward, on the same footing 
as the appellants, and omits any mention of the Light- 
ning’s officers and crew ; presenting such a specimen of 
petty feeling, and indeed of black ingratitude, as is con- 
sistent only with a plea, which had in effect denied one 
sixpence to be due for the salvage of 588,800 dollars. 
This omission of the Lightning’s officers and crew I 
should not have condescended thus to dwell upon, were 
it not that the public might be misled into a belief that 
it was to the admiral and Captain De Roos alone the 
underwriters were indebted for the recovery of their pro- 
perty; a feeling which induced me, in the following 
month, to address a letter to the editor of the United 
Service Journal, stating, that «1 protested against the 
possibility of their present to the commander for services 
rendered by him, as being contradistinguished from those 
rendered by me; for, most assuredly, if it had cot been 
for the machinery invented, devised, and constructed by 
me and those acting under my orders, directions, and 
superintendence, and not by the suggestion of any per- 
son at a distance from the scene of operations, he never 
could have recovered a dollar.” This letter drew forth 
a reply, in which the writer attempts to justify the con- 
duct of the underwriters: “ But, without detracting from 
Captain Dickinson’s merit in inventing the machinery 
by which so large a share of the specie was saved, I 
will, without fear of contradiction from any one but the 
complaining officer, aver that Captain De Roos exerted 
himself in the most praiseworthy way ; that he confined 
himself continually, and for whole days, in the diving- 
bell, and persevered in his endeavours in a stage of the 
proceedings that Captain Dickinson considered for- 
lorn.” 

An acknowledgment of the merit of “ inventing the 


| machinery” which led to such important results, is cer- 


tainly a novel way of justifying the omission of the 
name of the inventor, and the stupid and preposterous 
fallacies contained in the last four lines of tie quotation 
are so palpable, and so completely refuted by common 
sense, and my letter of instructions to Captain De Roos 
and the Journal of Cape Frio for the last two days, that 
it would be a waste of words to remark on them; at the 
same time, I am rot by any means disposed to deny, 
that the exertions of Captain De Roos in the diving- 
bell were considerable. But mark what follows in the 
letter referred to: “Had Captain Dickinson relied on 
the liberality of Lloyd’s Coffee-house, he would not have 
been a poorer man.” Here, then, we arrive at the de- 
velopment of the real feelings of the underwriters: here 
is exposed the head and front of my offending. 

Rely on the liberality of Lloyd’s Coffee-house ! of the 
men who denied that the salvors were entitled to any 
reward!! So that, because I would not abandon my 
duty to my officers and crew, or separate my interests 
from theirs, and place myself and them at the mercy of 
the underwriters, the initiation of the enterprise and the 
services of fourteen months, besides the rescue of nearly 
600,000 dollars, are to be merged or considered as utter- 


to entitle a British officer to honourable mention jp 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house, that he should abandon a ;ight, 
and, succumbing to the feet of its mighty committee, a¢. 
cept as a donation, doled out too with all the ostentation 
of a gratuitous liberality, that very reward which legally 
took precedence even of the ownership of the propery 
rescued! ! 

Having, as I hope and believe that I have, succeeded 
in showing my true position in the enterprise, and also 
that litigation was not occasioned by me, it remains for 
a discerning public to decide to whom the merit of this 
extraordinary and unique service is due: to its judgment 
I submit my narrative, and with its judgment I shall rest 
satisfied. “ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 


In conclusion: Until my late collision with the un. 
derwriters, I was willing to believe that they maintained 
the same feelings which did them, as a body, so much 
honour during the late war, and out of which originated 
an institution never equaled in any other nation—] 
mean the Patriotic Fund, which is so intimately connect. 
ed with the brightest pages in the history of our coun. 
try ; but so little of a similar spirit has been demonstrated 
towards the officers and crew of the Lightning, wh 
application to Lloyd’s was not for a gratuity but ‘ort 


vices of an extraordinary nature, and crowned too by so 
successful a result, that I think myself justified in ques. 
tioning whether, with the ancient liberality of Lloyd’s, 
its notions of equity may not also have evaporated. For 
the honour of the madern Lloyd’s, they may seek others 
to court and truckle; I am not ambitious of distinctions 
from such hands, not because I, as an officer, undervalue 
the good opinion and honourable notice of the merchants 
and ship-owners of my country, but only because I am 
convinced that the merchants and ship-owners of Great 
Britain are not duly represented by any committee in 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house, which could have allowed personal 
feelings to mystify and divert the current of common 
justice to the extent exemplified in the case of the Thetis, 
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APPENDIX. 
No. |. 
(Referred to in page 204.) 


«“ By Thomas Baker, Esquire, C. B., rear-admiral of 
the red, and commander in ehief of his majesty’s ships 
and vessels employed and to be employed on the South 
American station. 

“You are hereby required and directed to put to sea 
to-morrow morning in his majesty’s sloop under your 
command, and proceed to Cape Frio for the purpose of 
relieving the Algerine in guarding the wreck of his ma- 
jesty’s late ship Thetis. 

“ After receiving from Captain Martin, of the Alge- 
rine, every information he has to communicate relating 
to the position and present state of the wreck, you will 
lose no time in commencing operations with the diving- 
bell and other apparatus with which you are furnished, 
for recovering as far as practicable the public property 
and treasure sunk in the Thetis, and which it is believed 
are still attached to the remains of that ship. 

«I feel that it would be superfluous for me, after what 
I have seen of your persevering attention to this sub 
ject, to urge upon your zeal and ability, on whieh I place 
entire reliance, the advantage of making localities sub- 
servient, as far as you possibly can, in forwarding the 
interesting duty upon which you are engaged ; but you 
will take every precaution to avert those unforeseen dis- 
asters and accidents to which your endeavours to accom 
plish so peculiar a service must be liable. —* 

« You will keep me constantly acquainted with your 
proceeding®, of which I would recommend you to form 
a distinct journal; and you will not fail to point out, 
whenever it may be advisable, any way by which I can 
afford you assistance. q 

“In the mean time I have instructed Captain Martin 
to remain with yon a few days, in the event of your re 
quiring any assistance beyond what the Adelaide and 
the two launches can afford you, which vessels you are 
to employ as you may find necessary. ° 

“ An account is to be kept in the annexed form of the 
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rate reports of what may prove to belong to individuals 
from that belonging to the crown: and you are to con- 
tinue on this service until further orders, 

« Given on board the Warspite, Rio de Janeiro, 22d 
January, 1831. 

(Signed) “ Taomas Baker, 

«“ Rear-Admiral and Commander in chief. 
«To Thomas Dickinson, Esquire, 

Commander his majesty’s sloop Lightning. 
« By command of the commander in chief, 

(Signed) “ Arexanper Kant, Secretary.” 


No. II. 


Appeared personally, William Fitzwilliam Owen, 
Esquire, a captain in the royal navy, and made oath 
that, being in the command of his majesty’s frigate 
Eden, he arrived in the harbour of Cape Frio on 
the thirteenth of May, 1831, in order to receive on 
board his majesty’s said ship, treasure saved from the 
wreck of his majesty’s late frigate Thetis, and convey 
the same to England, the deponent being bound thither: 
That his majesty’s said frigate Eden, on the said occa- 
sion, remained at Cape Frio five days, during which 
time the deponent proceeded in a boat to the cove in 
which the Thetis was wrecked, and the deponent after- 
wards ascended (from the land side) the cliffs which 
surrounded the said cove: That the deponent thereby 
had a full opportunity of observing with accuracy, and 
did observe the derrick, which at that time was stepped 
or fixed in a socket or excavation in the rocks within the 
said cove, and a few feet above the water’s édge, sup- 
ported at its other extremity by a chain-cable made fast 
above to the rocks at the height of 150 feet, or there- 
abouts, with various other stays, whereby the outer end of 
the said derrick was raised to the height of about 40 feet 
above the sea: That the deponent was at the time in- 
formed, and he believes that the said derrick was of the 
length of 158 feet, and had been made up of 22 separate 
pieces of spars, and put together in a masterly manner: 
And that the summit of the cliff, being as aforesaid about 
150 feet perpendicular height, had been leveled, and that 
holes had been worked in the granite of which the said 
hills were composed, and wherein capstans and crabs 
were fixed, the said crabs having been formed, as the 
deponent was informed and believes, out of the stumps 
of the topmasts saved from the wreck: That the de- 
ponent during the same period observed the operation of 
alarge diving-bell which was suspended beneath a stage 
at the end of the said derrick: That the said bell was 
raised or lowered by a capstan fixed on the summit of 
the said cliff: And that crabs were fixed on the cliffs at 
other points of the cove to which guys were led for the 
purpose of moving the head ef the said derrick from 
side to side: The persons employed at such capstan be- 
ing directed by a series of signals conveyed in the first 
instance from the bell to the stage, and from thence to 
the platforms on the said cliff, whereby the said bell was 
hoisted, lowered, or moved in any direction at the will 
of the persons therein: That the deponent also observed 
that the service of working in a diving-bell in the said 
cove, and at a depth of between five and six fathoms, 
was one of considerable risk, and always of great labour 
and exposure to danger, the action of the sea in the said 
cove being for the most part heavy on account of the 
said cove lying open to the ocean: That the construc- 
tion, rigging, and working, of the said derrick greatly 
excited the admiration of this deponent: And the de- 
ponent, whe has been for forty-four years in continued 
and active employment in his majesty’s service, is of 
opinion that the aforesaid works and operations do in- 
finite credit to the talent, zeal, and seamanlike tact of 
the individdfal under whose orders and directions the said 
works and operations were carried on and accomplished, 
and that the erection of the said derrick as viewed by 
this deponent, under the great disadvantages of the 
locality aforesaid, and very limited means of effecting 
the same, forms a work which, under such circumstances, 
could only have been performed by British seamen, and 
certainly has never been equaled within his knowledge : 
And he lastly saith, that he observed that every person 
employed in the said salvage service, gave his utmost 
exertions with admirable cheerfulness in furtherance of 
the same ; and that it appeared to this deponent, and he 


for such their services, acted as a strong stimulus to | 
their said exertions. 
And he further saith, that during the period before | 
meationed, Thomas Dickinson, Esy., the commander of 
his majesty’s sloop Lightning, was (save the deponent) | 
the senior officer on the said island of Cape Frio, and | 
that the whole of the operations there carried on in re- 
spect of the salvage of the treasure aforesaid during | 
such period were carried on by, or under the immediate | 
orders and personal direction of, the said Thomas Dick- | 
inson: And it is the opinion and belief of the depenent, 
that the success of the service on which the said ‘Thomas | 
Dickinson was then employed, depended entirely on his | 
own great personal activity, and promptitude of mind | 
and action in obviating and repairing those casualties to | 
which the same was continually and inevitably exposed | 
and subjected ; and that it would have been next to im- | 
possible for any person not on the spot to have given | 
the said Thomas Dickinson either counsel or instructions | 
of such a nature as to have been in any way serviceable | 
to him in the aforesaid operations, depending as they did | 
entirely on local and transient circumstances, and re- | 
quiring his constant attention and instantaneous decision, 
as well as a diversified application of his means, on every | 
change of wind or weather eithes/moderate or violent. 
W. F. Owen, 
Sworn before me, on the 19th November, 1832. 

J. Appams, Surrogate. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 
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I am perfectly sure that the growth of affection so | 
generally admitted to be the inevitable result of juxta- 
position and constant association between those whose 
tastes accord, whose feelings assimilate, and whose ha- 
bits and principles are congenial, is neither so rapid nor | 
so decided as the progress of dislike when once the sen- | 
timent has taken hold of one. I felt as I sat carving a 
huge haunch of mutton, which in our moderate esta- | 
blishment still maintained its place at head-quarters, un- 
banished tv the side-table, that I really was nothing more | 
than purveyor to the party, and likened myself to one | 
of those mountains of flesh who were wont to cut slices 
from huge rounds of beef in a shop at the corner of St. 
Martin’s court, and sell them— 


“To every passing villager.” 


There were ten people to be helped to mutton,—of 
which ten, my wife and brother were the only two who 
had any legitimate claim to places at the table ;—it is all 
very true Mrs. Wells is a very nice woman, but even 
she, I think, interferes more than she need in my domes- 
tic affairs, and seems to impress upon Harriet’s mind 
that the mode in which matters are managed at the Rec- 
tory is the only system to be adopted and adhered to all | 
over the world. I hate boiled pork,—so does Harriet,— 
a parsnip is my aversion, it reminds me of a sick carrot; 
—no matter. Mrs. Wells has instilled into her daugh- | 
ter’s mind the necessity of having certain prescribed 
joints and dishes on certain particular days in the week ; 
and accordingly it was but yesterday that I was taken 
by surprise with an odious leg of boiled pork, accompa- 
nied by a mixture resembling nothing but a dab of 
yellow plaster for a wall, which they call pease-pudding. 
To-day was mutton day, which I was fully aware of 
long before dinner-time. My predecessor at Ashmead 
could not endure the smell of the dishes he was destined 
afterwards to taste, and accordingly consulted an emi- 
nent architect upon the construction of his kitchen. The 
kitchen was built at the extremity of a long passage 
divided by double doors, and ventilated by a sort of open 
turret, which was to render the whole affair unsmellable. 
The result is, that the servants, who are continually 
passing and repassing along this passage, invariably 
fasten, or as they call it “trig,” both doors back, in or- 
der to save themselves the trouble of shutting or opening 
them; the cook, who dreads the rheumatism, shuts up 
the flappers of the turret; and the consequence is, that 
the northeasterly wind, which gets into the kitchen on 
the other side, blows the whole flarour of the feast, right 
through this kind of funnel, into the hall and house 
generally, but more particularly into the dinner-room 








verily believes, that the expectation of a liberal reward, 
3 





itself, from which the door to the offices opens directly 
into the passage. 

Cuthbert, who looks like parchment, and smells like a 
Japan cabinet, is perfectly indifferent to every incon- 
venience that does not compel himself to move. If he 
get his curry done to his liking,—the light yellow Meor- 
man’s curry, with pickles ; and his promiscuous kabobs, 
in which he revels at breakfast, or his occasional pillau, 
he is content; although on the days when the flavour of 
mutton does not supersede every other seent, the whole 
place is redolent of oriental condiments. 

Kissing Kitty is a venial offence as far as her father- 
in-law is concerned, but it makes me sick to see him 
feeding her with his own spoon at table, picking her out 
little nice bits of sweetmeats, and then making her 
“ sweeten his glass” before he drinks his wine. Well, 
a fortnight more and the holidays will be over, and then 
something like order will be restored here. 

I had concluded the round of feeders, and helped my- 
self, and was beginning to make preparations for eating, 
when, just as I had got a morsel on my fork, and while 
it hung Mahomed-like midway between my plate and my 
mouth, its progress was suddenly stayed by Cuthbert. 

“ Gilbert,” said he, “ here is a young lady who will 
trouble you for a bit more,—that which you sent her 
before is hardly done enough ; just turn the haunch over 
and cut her a little slice—under—there—I cannot point 
out the place, exactly—where it’s brown; Kitty is like 
her pappy, she likes her meat well done; don’t you, 
dear ?” 

“I like whatever you like, pa,’’ said the young lady. 

“ Hyena,” said I to myself, as I essayed for the third 
time to turn the unwieldy joint, a trial of my skill and 


, 


| patience, which ended in its slipping from my hold, and 


toppling down into the midst of its gravy, of which it 
made a sudden dispersion, producing an effect similar to 
that of one of Shrapnell’s shells upon a small scale ; 
and I confess I was rather pleased than vexed when I 
saw a considerable portion of the lava-like liquid fly from 
the dish into the face of the odious Tom Falwasser, who 
received the aspersion with the worst imaginable grace, 
and the worst possible philosophy. 

«“ Bush,” cried the savage; “ain’t I cotched it now? 
I say, pa, my heye is hout.” 

“Poor boy!” said Cuthbert. “Ah, that’s it; mis 
fortunes never come alone,—my fault—dear me. Oh, 
Gilbert, don’t trouble yourself,” and so on, until he had 
persuaded the yahoo that he was wretchedly persecuted, 
and induced Miss Falwasser to give me a look, such as 
she would have bestowed upon my butler, if he had, by 
any accident, spoiled a sky-blue silk dress, by spilling 
half a plate of soup on it, in handing it over her 
shoulder, 

I was in a bad humour, and yet those who know me, 
have always fancied it would take a great deal to drive 
me into one. As George Colman says in the song of 
Caleb Quotem, in his admirable farce of the “ Review,” 


“ Many small articles make up a sum.” 


And the truth of the line was most painfully evident to 
me, inasmuch as it was a combination of little irritations 
i s affected. Harriet seemed unaccountably 
and Fanny had some joke between them 
is red-fisted Lieutenant Merman. I begin 
to hate him. What is it—what has soured my temper? 

I was asking myself this question seriously, for the 
third or fourth time, just as the second course had been 
removed—if second course, a brace of pheasants at one 
end of the table, some sea kale at the other, and some 
patties and jellies on the sides, could be so called: and 
I felt a certain degree of relief from the cessation of a 
duty with which, I admit, mingled very little pleasure— 
when I heard the sound of carriage wheels approaching 
the house door: the sound suddenly ceased, and a peal 
at the bell set the house itself ringing. 

Every body looked amazed. We expected nobody. 
The Nubleys were not coming. Wells could not have 
left the Earl’s so early ; we all were astounded, save and 
except my brother Cuthbert, and that minx Kitty, who, 
when we were all staring at each other, in “ amazement 
lost,” said: to her “ pa,” loud enough for me to hear, “I 
shouldn ’t wonder if it was 2 

Vhat these ominous words portended, I could not 
venture to surmise ; but my astonishment and dismay 
were not exceedingly small, when I saw my brother's 
man Hutton enter the room, and, proceeding to, Miss 
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Kitty, whisper something in her ear, and beheld her, 
after giving Cuthbert a pat on the arm, jump up from 
her chair, and run out of the room, followed by Jane, 
to whom she made a signal, into the hall, where, in a 
few moments, the noise of the laughing and giggling of 
girls and women, and the barking of dogs, resounded. 

In the midst of my amazement—in Ireland it would 
have been alarm—at the invasion of my house at so un- 
usual an hour, in bounced Miss Kitty, who, running to 
Cuthbert, exclaimed, with a look of triumphant sauci- 
ness, “ It is her.” 

«“ Where is she?” said Cuthbert. 

“Gone up with Jane into our reom to take off her 
things,” said Kitty ; and, turning to my wife, who look- 
ed petrified at the performance in progress, added, “ it’s 
only Mrs. Brandy ball, dear.” 

Dear! to my wife !—only Mrs. Brandyball ! 

« Why,” said I, “ she cannot have got our letter.” 

«“ No,” said Catbbert, “ but I can explain that. Kitty 
had said she was sure you would be glad to see her on 
her way back—and so—I hadn’t time to mention—this 
—before, but os 

“Tt makes no difference,” said I. 
hadn’t you better just see 

“ Oh, no!” said Miss Falwasser, interrupting ; “ don’t 
hurry, because dear governess has got something to tell 
me all to myself, and [’l] go up and keep her company 
till you go into the drawing-room.” Saying which, and 
seeming perfectly satisfied that her proposal for the ar- 
rangement was in fact a fiat, she proceeded unchecked 
by any body to fulfil her intentions. 

“ This is quite a surprise,” said Harriet, looking, as I 
thought, a little ruffled by the event—* did you know 
Mrs. Brandyball was coming to-day, cousin !” 

“ Why,” said Cuthbert, “I don’t exactly recollect 
what dear Kate said about it—I know she told me that 
when she heard from Mrs. Brandyball, she seemed to 
wish to know whether her coming here would be agree- 
able to you—and then, as far asI can recollect, Kate 
told me that she wished you to send her an invitation, 
as if it originated with yourself—so that she might not 
feel a dif—culty in accepting the one she had given her ; 
however, as she is come, all the trouble of writing to her 
to ask her might have been saved. ‘Tommy, dear, pick 
up my toothpick—eh—ah.” 

«| did not know,” said I; for I confess the tact of 
Miss Fulwasser in her mancuvrings was any thing but 
soothing —*“ I did not know that Kitty had heard from 
the lady.” 

« Yes,” said Cuthbert, “one day last week, I think.” 

«“T didn’t see the letter amongst ours,” said I. 

“No,” said Cuthbert, « Kate’s maid always goes 
down to the servants’ hall when the letters come, to see 
if there are any for her; it saves us the trouble of send- 
ing them up to her after we get up—ah !” 

All this sounded odd—there appeared a kind of pre- 
cocity in her measures which did not tend in the slight- 
est degree to exalt the opinion of the young lady’s 
character or disposition which I had previously formed, 
and Cuthbert evidently saw what was passing in my 


mind. 

« You know,” added he, “ the child p long 
before we are—so that there is no re Kate 
should wait to get any letter which comes r til we 


go to breakfast.” 

« None in the least,” said I: “only I was not pre- 
pared to hear that so young a lady maintained an inde- 
pendent correspondence.” 

“ Yes,” said Cuthbert, “her poor dear mother was 
always an advocate of freedom from restraint; and, be- 
sides, if the poor child were obliged to write those diffi- 
cult pattern answers she would be tired to death— 
indeed, she can’t bear any thing of the sort, but when 
she writes of herself, if she does not spell every word 
exactly right, still she speaks her own sentiments and 
opinions. J am a great friend to leaving the mind all 
free.” 

«“ Well, Fanny,” said Harriet, rousing her sister from 
a whispering téte-d-té¢e with her odious lieutenant, 
«when you are at leisure, perhaps mamma would like to 
go to the drawing-room.” 

“ Law, Harry!” said Fanny, blushing, “I am sure 
I’m ready to go whenever she pleases.” 

And up they get, and away they went. 
riet’s vacated seat and arranged the bottles, 

Bad accident has happened,” said Merman, “to a 


4 


“ Harriet, dear, 


I took Har- 


brother officer of mine, Jukes, of ours. He was riding 
in the Park the day before yesterday, his horse ran away 
with him, and threw him, and he has broken his leg and 
two or three of his ribs. It would be deused hard if he 
were to die, for he only purchased his company a fort- 
night since.” 
“ That ’s sad work,” said Cuthbert ; “just give me a 
little claret, Gilbert—there—thanks. I don’t know if I 


ever told you of a most formidable-looking accident that 
happened to me a vast many years ago, when my poor 
father and I were traveling in a postchaise down Shoot- 
er’s Hill, just where the place built like Severndroog 
‘ ” 


“ Bush, pappy,” said Tom, who had watched him 
with considerable anxiety thus far, “ you ave told hus 
that story hevery day this olidays. You should ear sis- 
ter Kate tell it, just like you * 

“ Does she, my boy ?” said Cuthbert; “how odd that 
is. Her poor dear mother had a strong turn for imita- 
tion. I didn’t remember I had told Lieutenant Merman 
that story,—but wasn’t it a miraculous escape ’—we 
must have been dashed to pieces, if the horses had not 
stopped of themselves.” 

Lieutenant Merman, who evinced by a look at me his 
perfect intimacy with’the catastrophe, then occupied at 
least three quarters of an hour in relating a case of great 
hardship, in which Captain Dobbington had lodged his 
money for the majority of his regiment, and that Captain 
Winnowmore had been appointed—and that Lieutenant- 
colonel Somebody had died—and that the commander of 
the forces had done him a great injustice, and so had 
the adjutant-general, and the quarter-master-general— 
and so had the secretary at war, and the paymaster of 
the forces, and the judge advocate general, and the gene 
ral commanding the regiment, and, as far us I recollect, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. However, Mr. Grub and 
Mr. Snob, two stanch redressors-general of all human 
wrongs, were to bring the case before the house of com- 
mons the very first week of the next session, it being 
one of such importance that the eyes of the whole army 
were directed to it, and the feelings of the whole na- 
tion in a state of ebullition. 

I listened ; and at the conclusion of the details, said 
I had not heard any thing of it through the public papers ; 
and when I turned to Cuthbert, I found he was fast 
asleep, with the snuff-box still in his hand, but reversed, 
as the heralds would say, and the snuff “ absent withoat 
leave” on the carpet. Not liking to rouse my poor 
brother from the soft slumber in which he was, like 
another Chrononhotonthologos, “ unfatiguing himself,” 
I pushed the wine again to Merman, who thinking, I 
suppose, that my doing so was an encouraging hint to 
resume his lamentations, continued to enlarge upon the 
infamous job which had been done, until the slumberer 
awoke. 

In my mind, there does not exist in the world a more 
anomalous character than a radical officer of the army 
or the navy. Pledged as they are, to defend the king 
and country against all foes, foreign and domestic, and 
always eager to redeem that pledge, 





« E’en in the cannon’s mouth,” 


nothing can seem more extraordinary—I should say, per- 
haps, more disgusting—than to hear them giving utter- 
ance to sentiments, the expression of which by any man 
not belonging to either service, would at once stamp him 
for a disloyal and disaffected subject. It.is always to me 
aconvincing proof of great weakness or great wicked- 
ness. If they believe that the radical reform, of which 
they speak so enthusiastically, means any thing short of 
eventual revolution, the former is their misfortune. If, 
with their eyes open to the ulterior results, they advocate 
the course which leads to them, and laud the men 
who uphold it, the latter is their crime; and in either 
case, respect for themselves and society should keep 
them silent: for, as they are bound to fight for the ex- 
isting order of things, and in the case of any outbreak, 
they would, in doing their duty, be compelled to oppose 
and overthrow it, their own previous proclamations, that 
what they did was contrary to their opinions and princi- 
ples, would add but little to their reputation for sincerity, 
or their character for independence. 

Merman’s long talé having been quite unfolded, and 
Cuthbert been awakened to the loss of his snuff, I sug- 
gested a removal to the drawing-room, anxious, I admit, 





to see the Minerva under whose fostering auspices two 





such promising girls as my pseudo-nieces were fast 
coming to maturity. 

Cuthbert did not appear to evince any particular desire 
to greet the lady, which quite satisfied me that his any 
to show her civility had originated in his devotion to his 
daughter-in-law. However, having got Lieutenant Me. 
man to ring the bell for Hutton to come and fetch his 
snuff-box to be refilled, and then to wheel him across the 
hall to the edge of his couch, in the drawing-room, we 
proceeded to an inspection of the all-accomplished Mrs, 
Brandyball. 

I found her seated on one of the sofas between her youny 
pupils. She was a plumpish, dressy woman, of abou 
fifty-four or five, with a florid countenance, and coal. 
black hair, which, upon the established principle of meum 
and tuum, was unquestionably her own, above which she 
wore a capacious white bonnet, decorated with flowers, 
which would have made Lee and Kennedy jealous, and 
have driven Colville mad ; chains and rings adorned ber 
neck and fingers, and although en deshabille for travel. 
ling, she was quite as fine as need be. 

Upon Cuthbert’s arrival, the two girls leaped from 
their musnud, and while Mrs. Brandybail tired him to 
death with the most affectionate enquiries after his health, 
Kate stood kissing his forehead, and Jane holding one 
of his hands. After this ceremony had been gone 
through, Cuthbert, looking anxiously after me, pointed 
to the lady, and said, in a subdued tone of voice, « Gil. 
bert, allow me to introduce Mrs. Brandyball.” 

I made the aimable with the best grace I could, and 
expressed myself extremely glad to see her at Ashmead— 
hoped she had had some refreshment, and suggested that 
we should have some supper early, since she had missed 
our dinner hour, by her late arrival. 

“Thank you, Mr. Gurney,” said my fair friend, ina 
tone of voice suitable to a girl of sixteen, performing on 
the stage, “ for your delicate attention ; but I would not 
for worlds disarrange the economy of your establishment, 
nor is it in any degree necessary ; for, owing to the 
amiable solicitude of these dear children, I have been 
supplied with every necessary refreshment since my 
arrival in your charming mansion.” 

“ Have you!” said I; “I am very glad to hear it.” 

«“ Yes,” continued the lady, “ dear Katharine, anxious 
to evince a regard, which is truly reciprocal, desired the 
domestics to arrange a little repast in her own apartment, 
and I found abundance of every thing to gratify the ap- 
petite, all elegantly disposed for my accommodation— 
interesting creatures! It is most satisfactory to a solicit- 
ous preceptress to discover, in acts of kindness and con- 
sideration like these, the delightful evidence of affection, 
resulting, perhaps, in the present instance, from a strict 
adherence to the principle, that where kindness governs 
in the place of anger, the pupil always receives instruc 
tion with gratitude.” 

This euphonic oration startled me, not only by its 
manner, but its matter. The woman appeared to me to 
have swallowed half a score of her own copy-books, the 
examples in which she was now delivering out of her 
lips; but this being merely ridiculous, I thought I might 
be amused by her absurdity. What really did startle 
me, was the coolness with which the interesting Katha- 
rine had given her orders for preparing a snug dinner for 
her high-flying schoolmistress in her room, without en- 
quiring whether she might do so or not. Nev was this 
all; for under Hutton’s directions, my butler, it seems, 
had furnished forth wines “of sorts,” for the banquet, 
of which—I speak it with diffidence and reserve—it ap- 
peared to me that my fair friend had imbibed no very 
small quantity. 

“T have been just expressing to Mrs. Gurney,” said 
Mrs. Brandyball, “ the sentiments of admiration which 
I entertain for the beauties of this vicinage; it was s0 
late when I arrived, that the shades of evening had 
thrown their mantle over the beauties of nature. _ It was, 
however, impossible not to perceive, by the outlines of 
the surrounding scenery, how very beautiful it must be 
in a more genial season of the year.” 

“TI think,” said I, “you flatter us too mach; the 
country about us is very pretty, but——” 

“Oh!” said the lady, smiling her best, “ my opinion 
is that courtesy should ever be accompanied with can 
dour; and although ‘to err is human, and to forgive 
divine, as far as I am capable of forming a judgment 
upon such subjects, I think the drive from the coast 
hitherwards is quite charming.” 
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«I hope,” said I, “ that we shall improve your favour- 
able impression during your stay.” : 
« | have explained to Mrs, Gurney,” said Mrs. Bran- 
dyball, “ the cause of my somewhat premature appear- 
ance here. I really entertain so sincere a regard—I 
might almost denominate it a maternal affection—for 
these two dear creatures, that I ventured in some mea- 
sure to overstep the ordinary regulations of society by 
accepting my dear Katharine’s invitations ; but, as I say, 
affectation is at best a deformity, and conciliatory man- 
pers command esteem—so that when the dear girl wrote 
to beg me to come, I came without reflecting how much 
rhaps I ventured to intrude.” 

I bowed—though it was evident that Kitty, in the 
course of the second dinner, in what this eloquent lady 
called her apartment, had explained to her the whole of 
the manceuvre which had failed, with regard to the invi- 
tation which was to have been sent to her. 

«Oh, Mr. Gurney,” continued the lady, “‘a good 
education is the foundation of happiness, and ignorance 
is the parent of many injuries,’ and this I say, because a 
good maxim is never out of season—now I have had 
these dear creatures under my care five years, nay, 
more—the course of time is so rapid, and I may say so 
imperceptible —in fact, like the varied movements of the 
vast universe, that one is unconscious of its flight—and 
Ideclare that I never have had the smallest reason to 
find fault with either of them—as I say, perfect idleness 
is perfect weariness, and of all prodigality, that of time 
isthe worst. Defer not till to-morrow what you can do 
today ; indeed, I find lazy folks take the most pains— 
but I do assure you, that my two young charges appear 
to me to possess a felicitous mixture of talent and genius, 
with a desire to improve their natural advantages, by a 
sedulous devotion to the more abstruse studies.” 

Studies, thought I—of quadrupeds running about upon 
the ceiling, with a great many legs—or of geography, 
sailing into an Asiatic Mediterranean through Behring’s 
Straits——however, I saw what my florid, black-haired 
lady was, in a moment, and felt not the slightest indis- 
position to amuse myself with the animal rouge et noir. 
Besides, as Cuthbert and the people he called his child- 
ren, were to be pleased by any attention paid to our 
newly-arrived guest, I resolved to put a good face on 
the matter, convinced that the fine language of my new 
friend was only plating, and that after a day or two we 
should scrape our way to the real material. 

[was somewhat relieved from the overflow of Mrs. 
Brandyball’s loquacity, by Harriet, who, I suppose, saw 
that I had had enough of it, to use a phrase which the 
euphonic lady never would have adopted, and who came 
toremind me that Cuthbert was looking wistfully for his 
whist—the hint was enough; and I began to make up 
his little party by enquiring if Mrs. Brandyball would 
like to cut in. 

“ No, my dear sir,” said the fascinating hedgehog ; “I 
invariably decline card-playing. Malice mever wants a 
mark to shoot at; and, although regarding the subject 
with an unprejudiced eye, I see really no moral interdic- 
tion to such a relaxation, I think it better not to gratify 
myself by an amusement which the rigid might censure ; 
Ifeel it is always right to comply with cheerflnes, 
where necessity enjoins; so, as every condition has its 
troubles, I give up upon principle, what might, in the 
estimation of the liberal portion of mankind, be con- 
sidered little else than a selief from mental labour.” 

The effort she made to decline the whist, was as pal- 
pable as that which an ill-bred child makes to say, “ No, 
Ithank you,” when asked to eat or drink something 
which he or she particularly wishes for, but has been 
tausht by some vulgar person to refuse, as a matter of 

cy. : 

Mrs, Wells and I played against Cuthbert and Harriet ; 
Merman of course “sat out” with Fanny; and Mrs. 
Brandyball enjoyed herself amazingly with the two 
girls, who sat on either side of her, soaking their hands 
in 

This was dull work for the new arrival, I presume ; 
bat, luckily for all parties, Sniggs dropped in to look at 
Tom’s wounds, which were very patliamentarily divided 
etween the eyes and nose. When he came half step- 
ping, half bounding into the room, the vivacious Brandy- 
tall seemed quite astounded. I heard Kitty put her to 
rights ina moment. “The apothecary,” said Kate; and 
immediately Brandyball drew herself up, and looked 


visited the lout in his room, to which he had been con- 
veyed, under the orders of his sister, who had no desire 
to be bored with his society after the arrival of her 
governess. “ All going on well—slight discolouration— 
gone by to-morrow—pulse good—tongue clean—every 
thing as it should be—shocking affair, Mr. Gurney— 
have you heard !— Hawkins, the butter-man, has bolted— 
off to America—always suspicious—martyr to hepa- 
titis—wife pretty woman—attended her in four of her 
confinements—fine family—troubled a little with rheu- 
matism—sitting in the parlour with her back to the key- 
hole—has cheated every body—poor Sims, at the Crown, 
is a great loser—bad for him—short neck—determina- 
tion of blood to the head, last Easter—twenty leeches 
to his temples—brought him round, but no accounting 
for sudden shocks.” 

“ You have ruffed, or roughed (for [ don’t know how 
it is to be spelt) my thirteenth,” said Cuthbert to Harriet, 
who was his partner. The word ruff, or rough, as the 
case may, being, as I have discovered, synonymous with 
trump. As for Harriet, she hated whist, pretty much, 
perhaps, for the saine reason that I do—because I do not 
understand it,—nor would I take the trouble, if I thought 
I could succeed in the pursuit to its attainment, or devote 
my time and intellect toa game which no man ought 
ever to play, except for amusement, because when 
learned to the best of one’s ability, it necessarily in- 
volves the fate and fortune, if it be played for money, of 
a partner, 

Harriet was quite shocked at the earnestness with 
which Cuthbert charged her with this high crime and 
misdemeanour, nor did either she or her mother feel 
particularly pleased when Cuthbert added, « Well, I 
should think, considering your father is a parson, he 
might have taught you better.” This observation set 
Mrs. Brandyball into a loud fit of laughing, and put me 
into something very like a rage; but then it was my 
brother who made the remark, and he was lively, and 
facetious, and therefore better than usual; and so I shuf- 
fled and sorted my cards, and tried to think of the prin- 
ciple of the game which I was playing, but in which 
most assuredly I took no interest. 

I had hoped when my brother had exerted himself 
sufficiently to scold my poor little wife about the unfor- 
tunate mistake, that there would have beenan end. But 
no; when the hand was out, Cuthbert, with a gravily 
far beyond what the importance of the affair seemed to 
require, said—* Harriet, dear, see what that mistake of 
yours has done; if, in the second round of clubs, you 
had played your nine instead of your seven, Gilbert’s 
eight would have fallen; and then, when you saw me 
lead the knave of diamonds through your mother’s king, 
your putting a trump on it was madness; besides, when 
you had the lead, if you had returned me the spade, 
which I had shown you in the very first round was my 
strong suit, we should have got three tricks running, and 
then I could have returned you the heart, which must 
have made two more, because you had ace, king, which, 
as it was, fell to their trumps.” 

Harriet listened to the lecture patiently, but profited 
little. I listened, but not patiently. Poor Cuthbert was 
perfectly serious, and really out of sorts; he was worth 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, and we were play- 
ing sixpenny points. 

Harriet got tired,—perhaps the scolding did not do her 
good,—but she was rapidly approaching the period of 
her confinement, and I saw that she turned pale, and 
gave me more than one look of exhaustion and weari- 
ness ; but it would have been treason to deprive Cuth- 
bert of his prescribed three rubbers, so she played on, 
and Cuthbert was so keen a player for nothings, that he 
would not allow Harriet and me to play together. 

“ No,” said he, “never, never let man and wife play 
together-at whist. It is too much trouble for me to point 
out all the things they do; but, my dear-Gilbert, there 
are always family telegraphs, and if they fancy their 
looks are watched, they communicate by words. My 
dear fellow,” continued he, looking as white as a sheet, 
and wholly exhausted by the exertion, « at Bungalapum- 
bungbad, up the country, where I was carried in my 
palkee to get somebody to look at some indigo which I 
wanted to buy, I met with a Mr. Smigsmag and his wife, 
—nice woman, upon my word,—I did not cultivate their 
acquaintance much, because he lived more than half a 





and carving-knives at him. 


mile from my bungalow, and I was merely a visiter,— 


“Been to see Master Tom,” said Sniggs, who had 
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but I dined with him once or twice, and we played whist, 
and his wife and he always played together ;—oh, dear ! 
Kitty, give me the cau de Cologne, dear,—isn’t'she grown, 
Mrs. Brandyball, eh !—and so—I found out that I never 
could win against Smigsmag and his wife,—he was a 
Burrah Saab—a resident—excellent man in bis way,— 
and so—I mentioned this to my partner, who, being an 
expectant creature,—I, you know, had nothing to do 
with John Company, and did’nt care a cowrie for all 
Leadenhall street put together,—and he told ne— You 
never can win of them.’ ‘Why? said I. + Because,’ 
said he, ‘they have established a code.’ ‘Dear me!’ 
said I; ‘what signals, by looks?’ «No, said he; ‘by 
words, If Mrs. Smigsmag is to lead, Smigsmag says, 
“ Dear, begin.” Dear begins with D, so does diamond, 
and out comes a diamond from the lady. If he has to 
lead, and she says “ S, my love, play,’”’ she wants a spade, 
Smigsmag and spade begin with the same letter, and, 
sure enough, down comesa spade. “ Harriet, my dear,” 
says Smigsmag, “ how long you are sorting your cards.” 
Mrs, Smigsmag stumps down a heart: and a gentle 
“ Come, my love,” on either side, infallibly produces a 
club.’ I can’t stand these family compacts, Gilbert.” 

I was delighted to find Cuthbert equal to so much 
exertion as was required in telling this story, which pro- 
duced an observation from Sniggs that whatever the 
Smigsmags gained by tricks they could not make much 
by theirhonours. At which Galenic effusion Mrs. Bran- 
dyball fell into a fit of laughter, and little Jane, who did 
not understand in the slightest dégree what it meant, 
shook her flaxen curls like a newly washed poodle. 

“Tam sorry,” said Harriet to Cuthbert, “ that you 
have so bad an opinion of us; I never should have 
thought of such a scheme.” 

« But,” said Sniggs, “like the ostler and the priest, 
now you have been told how the matter may be managed, 
perhaps you will avail yourselves of the information.” 

“ No,” said Cuthbert, “I don’t suspect them. As for 
myself, I could not take the trouble to recollect what 
letter the names of the different suits begin with.” 

« Shall I,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “relieve you from 
the exertion of arranging your cards? Allow me: 
many hands make light work. Every condition has its 
troubles; without a friend the world is a wilderness!” 

Saying which, the officious lady settled Cuthbert’s 
hand, and resumed her place at his side, Katharine sit- 
ting on his left; and in this fashion we went through 
the prescribed rubbers, just before the conclusion of 
which, the servants prepared a “tray” in the anteroom, 
which Sniggs invariably called “ an excellent trait in our 
character ;” and round which, I must confess, our little 
party has frequently enjoyed more social sociable mirth 
than it has partaken of during the whole of the day. 
Sniggs eyed the arrangements with evident satisfaction ; 
and Mrs. Brandy ball turned her head, almost instinctively, 
to the quarter in which the rattling of glasses announced 
the approach of some agreeable liquid. Merman and 
Fanny needed neither eatables nor drinkables; they 
were living upon themselves, in a distant corner of the 
room, feeling immeasurably happy, and looking incon- 
ceivably ridiculous. 

When the last rubber was ended, much to my relief, 
not more On my own account than of poor dear Harriet, 
Cuthbert desired Jane to ring the bell for Hutton, who 
was wanted to wheel him into his room, in order that his 
hands and face might be washed with rose-water—an 
ablution which he seemed to consider indispensably ne- 
cessary at that period of the evening. 

Having broken up from our play, I found Kate and 
Jane still remaining fixtures forsupper. However, as it 
was the night of Mis. Brandyball’s arrival—and her 
arrival at all was matter of compliment to their indulgent 
father-in-law—there was nothing in that, only they had 
not been in the habit of staying up tosupper. Cuthbert, 
having been washed, and refreshed, was wheeled back ; 
and we closed round the supper table, I, with our new 
guest on my right hand, and my mother-in-law on my 
left. 

Sniggs sat on Harriet’s right, Cuthbert on her left, 
with Kitty, of course, on Ais right. I had often heard 
Sniggs talk of the unwholesomeness of suppers ; and as 
often seen him eat voraciously of them, as, indeed, many 
men who have at other times small appetites, will, Dr. 
Franklin was one of Sniggs’s favourite authors in the 
way of reference: and as [ thought that nothing cculd 
be better than bringing the printer to bear upon the 
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EUTHANASIA MEDICA. 


es 








*pothecary, I went to my library for five minutes before 
Cuthbert’s return, and “read up,” for an attack upon 
our Galen if he should begin his customary depredations 
upon our eatables. There he was, sure enough, “ peg- 
ging away,” as we used to say in my horrid school-days, 
at cold fowl, salmagundi, roasted oysters, and finishing 
with a piquante bit of deviled turkey. 

« Well, doctor,” said I (for brevet degree in a country 
place like Blissford is all fair), “1 see you do not exactly 
practise as you preach. 


“None of us do,” said Sniggs. “When I was in 


town last, I dined with three physicians of the starving 
school, and two surgeons sworn to the Abernethian doc- 


trine. I never saw five men eat or drink so much in 
the whole course of my life; and, Mr. Gurney,” added 
my Lampedo, “ go where you will, watch the doctors, 
and you will find them the greatest gormandisers in the 
empire.” 

« Yes,” said I, “ at dinner, perhaps, but not at supper ; 
recollect what your idol Franklin says :” and then I came 
out with my quotation. “In general, mankind, since 
the improvement of cookery, eat about twice as much 
as nature requires. Suppers are not bad, if we have not 
dined ; but restless nights naturally follow hearty sup- 
pers after full dinners. Indeed, as there is a difference 
in constitutions, some rest well after these meals; it 
costs them only a frightful dream and an apoplexy, after 
which they sleep till doomsday. Nothing is more com- 
mon in the newspapers than instances of people who, 
after eating a hearty supper, are found dead a bed in the 
morning.’ ” 

“Correctly quoted by you, sir,” said Sniggs; “and 
aptly observed by the doctor; but suppose, now, I was 
to tell you that I have had no dinner—fact. Three 
hours at Mrs. Humbleman’s—case of asthma—bad 
breathing—great distress—husband wouldn’t let me leave 
her. He himself dyspeptic, with a slight disposition to 
erysipelas. Mrs. Sniggsdid not wait for me—I away to 
Stephenson the watch-maker’s little girl—second—nice 
child—scarlatina—fancied measles—I with her—cup of 
black tea, weak, and with dry toast, all I had—here to 
look at Master Falwasser’s dear liitle nose. What could 
I do! so I only make up the former deficiency of diet.” 

“Tt must,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “be exceedingly 
excitatory to witness the various afflictions of the differ- 
ent domestic circles into which you are professionally 
invoked. Experience is the mother of science; and 
prevention is better than cure. However, the longest 
day must have an end ; and you must experience a most 
gratifying sensation when you return to repose, to think 
first, that, perhaps, under Providence, you have been the 
means of restoring a dear child to a fond parent—for 
even the crow thinks its own bird the fairest ; and great- 
ness of mind is ever compassionate.” 

Sniggs, who was not particularly sentimental, and 
thought more of his pills and his bills than of any other 
thing in the world, looked at our new friend with an 
expression of countenance Which I thought rather equivo- 
cal, the character of which was changed into the broad 
comic when he perceived her sip somewhat largely from 
a tumbler, into which she had previously poured some 
particularly strong brandy, which, it must be» admitted, 
took her by surprise. 

Harriet looked at me, and I looked at her; and we 
both laughed. I am sureI have no notion why. How- 
ever, as we had laughed, I thought it was absolutely 
necessary to atone for the indiscretion by an extra show of 
attention ; and therefore begged to recommend to her par- 
ticular notice a cup which the servant had just brought 
in and put down; and in which there was something 
which I thought she would prefer, since it was evident 
she was a judge. 

The mixture which I advocated, was a peculiar sort 
of punch, really not strong, but rich and agreeable ; and 
which even Cuthbert, if any body would take the trou- 
ble to pour it out for him, would not object to imbibe. 

“ Thankee, Mr. Gurney,” said the lady, “it is never 
too late to learn; and although I seldom indulge in such 
combinations, your kindness is such that I find it quite 
impossible to resist your delicate attentions. I will have 
one glass.” 

The tumbler was returned, the lady sipped; and 
smiled, and smiled and sipped again : her eyes approved, 
even before her tongue had spoken. 

“T fear,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “the delightful wea- 
ther which we have been enjoying during the last few 





days is drawing to a close. The moon’s envelopment 
in that silvery mist augurs an approaching change, and 
threatens an accession of cadent humidity.” 

“Isn’t that mist,” said Kitty, “ what the astrologers 
call a hay-loft ?” 

This was fatal. Cuthbert, who was in a nap, with 
Kate’s arm round his neck, heard it not. Merman was 
leaning his head on his hand, with his nose within three 
inches of Fanny’s mouth, and heeded it not; but the 
eyes of Mrs. Wells, Harriet, Sniggs and myself met. 
What to do was the doubt of a moment: the struggle 
was ineffectual, and we burst into a fit of loud laughter. 
Mrs. Brandyball stared, Merman and Fanny were flur- 
ried, Kate tittered, and Cuthbert awoke. 


(To be continued.) 
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Numerous as may be the causes for disgust with life, 
its end is never contemplated with indifference. Religion 
may elevate the soul to a sublime reliance on the benefits 
of a future existence ; nothing else can do it. The love 
of honour may brave danger ; the passion of melancholy 
may indulge in an aversion to continued being; phi- 
losophy may resign itself to death with composure ; the 
sense of shame may conduct to fortitude; yet they, who 
would disregard death, must turn their thoughts from 
the consideration of its terrors. It is an instinct of na- 
ture to strive to preserve our being; and the instinct 
cannot be eradicated. The mind may turn away from 
the contemplation of horrors; it may fortify itself by 
refusing to observe the extent of impending evil; the 
instinct of life is still opposed to death; and he, who 
looks directly at it and professes indifference, is a hypo- 
crite, or is self-deceived. He, that calls boldly upon 
death, is dismayed on finding him near. The child looks 
to its parent, as if to discern a glimpse of hope; the 
oldest are never so old, but they desire for life one day 
longer ; even the infant, as it exhales its breath, springs 
from ils pillow to meet its mother, as if there were help 
where there is love. 

There is a story told of one of the favourite marshals 
of Napoleon, who, in a battle in the south of Germary, 
was struck by a cannon ball, and so severely wounded 
that there was no hope of a respite. Summoning the 
surgeon, he ordered his wounds to be dressed; and, 
when help was declared to be unavailing, the dying offi- 
cer, pushed into a frenzy by the passion for life, burned 
with vindictive anger against the medical attendant, 
threatening the heaviest penalties, if his art should bring 
no relief. The dying man clamorously demanded that 
Napoleon should be sent for, as one who had power to 
save; whose words could stop the effusion of blood from 
his wounds, and awe nature itself into submission. Life 
expired amidst maledictions heaped upon the innocent 
surgeon, whose skill was unavailing. This account 
would have seemed incredible, if we had not occasion to 
know a similar, though in humbler life: a sick man, 
vowing that he would -not die, cursing his physician, 
who announced the near termination of his life, and in- 
sisting that he would live, as in a derision of the laws of 
nature. To some minds this foolish frenzy appeared 
like blasphemy ; it was but the uncontrolled display of a 
passion for life; the instinct of self-preservation, exerted 
in a rough and undisciplined mind. 

Even in men of strong religious convictions, the end 
of life is not always met with serenity ; and the moralist 
and philosopher sometimes express an apprehension, 
which cannot be pacified. Dr. Johnson was the in- 
stricter of his age; his works are full of the effusions 
of piety, the austere lessons of reflecting wisdom. It 
might have been supposed that religion would have 
reconciled him to the decree of Providence ; that phi- 
losophy would have taught him to acquiesce in a neces- 
sary issue; that science would have inspired him with 
confidence in the skill of his medical attendants ; and 
yet it was not so. A sullen gloom overclouded his mind ; 
he could not summon resolution to tranquilise his emo- 
tions ; and, in the impotence of despair, taking advantage 
of the absence of his attendants, he gashed himself with 
ghastly and debilitating wounds, as if the blind lacera- 
tions of hiz weak arm could prolong the moments of an 





existence, which the skill of the best pbysiciars in Lop. 
don declared to be numbered. So earnest was the pas. 
sion for a continuance of life, that he, who had, during 
his whole career, been a monitor of moderation, who had 
acquired fame by enforcing the duties of morality, was 
now betrayed by a lingering desire of life, into acts of 
imbecile and useless cowardice. 

“Ts there any thing on earth, I can do for you?” saij 
Taylor to Dr. Wolcott, as he lay on his death bed. The 
passion for life dictated the answer: “Give me back 
my youth.” ‘They were the last words of the satirica| 
buffoon. 

If Johnson could hope for relief from self-inflicted 
wounds ; if the poet could prefer to his friend the use. 
less prayer for a restoration of his youth, we may readily 
believe what historians relate to us of the end of Louis 
XI. of France—a monarch, who was not destitute of 
eminent qualities as well as disgusting vices ; possessing 
courage, a knowledge of men and of business, a power. 
ful will, a disposition favourable to the administration of 
justice among his subjects ; viewing impunity in injus- 
tice, as a royal prerogative. Remorse, fear, a conscious 
ness of being detected, disgust with life, and horror of 
death—these were the sentiments, which troubled the 
death-bed of the powerful king. The ignorance of phy. 
sicians in those days was in part betrayed by the belief, 
that the blood of children could correct the defects of 
age and the weakness of decrepitude. The monarch, 
the first who bore the epithet of “the most Christian,” 
was so abandoned to egotism, that he allowed the veins 
of children to be opened, and greedily drank their blood, 
He believed that it would renovate his youth, or at least 
check the decay of nature. The cruelty was useless, 

We find the love of life still more strongly acknow- 
ledged by one of our poets; who, after declaring life to 
be the dream of a shadow, “a weak built isthmus be- 
tween two eternities, so frail, that it can sustain neither 
wind nor wave,” yet avows his preference of a few days’, 
nay, of a few hours’ longer residence upon earth, to all 
the fame which men can bestow. 


Fain would I see that prodigal, 
Who his to-morrow would bestow, 
For all old Homer’s life, e’er since he died, till now! 


We do not believe the poct sincere; for one passion 
may prevail over another, and in many a man’s breast 
the love of fame is at times, if not always, stronger than 
the love of being. But if those, who pass their lives in 
a struggle for glory, may desire the attainment of their 
object at any price, the competitors for political power 
are apt to be doubly enamoured of being. Lord Castle- 
reagh could indeed commit suicide ; but it was not from 
disgust of life; his mind dwelt on the precarious condi- 
tion of his own elevation, on the unsuccessful policy in 
which he had involved his country. He did not love 
death; he did not contemplate it with indifference; he 
failed to observe its terrors, because his attention was 
absorbed by objects which pressed themselves upon his 
mind with unrelenting force. 

Madame de Sevigne, in her charming letters, gives the 
true sensations of the ambitious man, when suddenly 
called to leave the scenes of his efforts and his triumphs. 
Rumour, with its wonted credulity, had ascribed to Lou- 
vois, the powerful minister of Louis XIV. the crime of 
suicide. His death was sudden, but not by his own 
arm: he fell a victim, if not to disease, to the revenge 
of awoman. In a night, the most powerful man in 
Europe, one who vas passionately fond of place, was 
summoned from the splendours of his active career. The 
man, whose power extended to every cabinet, whost 
views embraced the policy of continents, was called away. 
How much business was arrested in progress !—how 
many projects defeated ! how many secrets buried in the 
silence of the grave! Who should disentangle the in- 
terests, which his policy had rendered complicate? Who 
should terminate the wars which he had begun? Who 
should follow up the blows, which he had aimed? Well 
might he have exclaimed to the angel of death, “ Ab, 
give but a little time ; a short reprieve ; spare me, till! 
can give a check to the Duke of Savoy ; a check-mate 
to the Prince of Orange!” «No! No! Youshall not 
have a single, single minute.” Death is as inexorable 
to the prayer of ambition, as to the entreaty of despair. 

But though the love of life may be declared a univer 
sal instinct, though the contempt of death is hypocrisy, 
it does not follow that death ia usually met with abject 
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<a. It belongs to virtue and to manliness to meet the 
inevitable decree with firmness. It is often met volun- 
tarily ; but even then the natural passion is declared. A 
sense of shame, a desire of plunder, a hope of emolu- 
ment—these, not less than a sense of duty, are motives 
sufficient to influence men to meet danger and defy 
death. Yet the love of life appears in the midst of hardi- 
hood. The common hireling soldier bargains to expose 
himself to the deadly fire of an hostile army, whenever 
his employers may command it; he does it, in a contro- 
versy of which he knows not the merits; for a party to 
which he is essentially indifferent; for purposes, which, 

rhaps, if his mind were enlightened, he would labour 
to counteract. The life of the soldier is a life of con- 
trast; of labour and idleness ; it is a life of routine, easy 
to be endured, and leading only at intervals to danger. 
The love of ease, the certainty of obtainiag the means 
of existence, the remoteness of peril, conspire to tempt 
a crowd of adventurers, and thus armies have never 
been affected with any other limit than the wants of the 
treasury. But the same soldier would fly precipitately 
from any danger, which he had not bargained to en- 
counter. ‘The merchant will visit the deadliest climates 
in pursuit of gain; he will pass over regions, where the 
air is known to be corrupt, and disease to have anchored 
itself in the hot, heavy atmosphere. And this he will 
attempt repeatedly, and with firmness, in defiance of the 
crowds of corpses, which he may see carried by wagén- 
Joads to the grave-yards. But the same merchant would 
fly with percipitate panic from his own residence, in a 
more favoured clime, should it be invaded by epidemic 
disease. ‘he same merchant, who would fearlessly 
meet the worst forms of a storm at sea, and coolly take 
his chance of escaping the fever as he passed through 
acity in his route, would shun London in the season of 
the cholera, and shrink from any danger which was 
novel and unexpected, differing from the perils which 
he had prepared himself to disregard. ‘The widows of 
India ascend the funeral pile with a fortitude which 
man could never display ; and readily, it is said, cheer- 
fully and emuloucly, yield up their lives to a barbarous 
usage, which, if men were called upon to endure, would 
never have been perpetuated through successive genera- 
tions, Yet is it to be supposed that these unhappy 
victims are indifferent to the charms of existence, or 
blind to the terrors of death? Calmly as they may lay 
themselves upon the pyre, they would beg for mercy, 
were their execution to be demanded in any other way ; 
they would confess their fear of death, were it not that 
love and honour pronounce their doom. 

No class of men in the regular discharge of duty in- 
cur danger more frequently than the honest physician. 
Never recreant to his trust, there is no form of malig- 
nant disease with which he fails to become acquainted ; 
no hospital so crowded with contagious death, that he 
dares not walk freely through its wards. His vocation 
is among the sick and the dying; he is the familiar 
friend of those who are suffering under infectious dis- 
ease; and he never shrinks from the horror of observing 
it under all its aspects. He must do so with calmness ; 
he must not suffer his equanimity to be disturbed ; as 
he inhales the poisoned atmosphere, he must coolly re- 
flect on the medicines which may mitigate the sufferings 
that he cannot remedy. Nay, after death has ensued, 
he must search with the dissecting knife for the hidden 
cause and the phenomena of disease, if so by multiply- 
ing his own perils he may discover some alleviation for 
the afflictions of humanity. And why is this? Because 
the physician is indifferent to death? Because he is 


despises, or pretends to despise it? By no means. As 
a class of men, it is the especial business of physicians to 
value life; to combat death ; to cherish the least spark 
of animated existence. And the habit of caring for the 
lives of others, is far from leading them to an habitual 
indifference to their own. The instinct of life displays 
itself in the physician as in other men; he shuns every 
danger, but such as the glory of his profession commands 
him to defy. 

Thus we are led to an explanation of the anomaly of 
suicide, to reconcile the apparent contradiction of a fear 
of death, which is voluntarily encountered. It may seem 
a paradox ; yet the fear of dying has sometimes prompted 
suicide, and the man who seeks to destroy himself, at 
the very moment of psrpetrating his crime, fears death, 
aad feels the passion for life. ‘you ask for evidence ? 


Menace him with death under a different form from that 
which he has chosen, and he will fly from it like other 
men. He will defend himself against the hand of the 
assassin, though he might be ready to cut his own throat; 
he will, if at sea, and the ship were sinking in a storm, 
labour with the best to save it from going down, even if 
he had formed the design to leap into the ocean in the 
first moment of a calm. Place him in the van of an 
army ; it is by no means certain that he will not prove 
a coward. It is only under the one aspect, which the 
mind in some i excit t has chosen, that the 
terrors of death do not overpower the sentiment of dis- 
gust and disappointment, which may induce him to de- 
sire to die, because he has failed of obtaining all the 








happiness for which he had hoped. 

Many celebrated physicians remark most justly that 
Oppesite extremes of severity and indulgence in educa- 
tion are amongst the most fertile sources of suicide ; for 
if a boy be indulged in every whim and caprice while 
he is at home; if he be allowed to rule and domineer, 
not only over domestics, but even over his parents them- | 
selves (a case unfortunately by no means rare), what | 
are we to expect of him when he enters upon life; when | 
he mixes with the world, and finds that nobody will | 
allow him to have his own way, or to exhibit his tyran- | 
nical habits; and when, instead of indulgence, he meets | 


with affront, opposition, and attack; and, instead of ex- 
cuses for his follies or his crimes, finds accusations and 
criminal charges brought directly against him. Is it to | 
be wondered at, if such a boy run headlong to suicide, 
when he is buffeted about among those who care not for 
his darling self, whom he has been practically taught | 
from infancy to consider the uncontrolled sovereign of 
the actions, and even the looks of those around him? 
Is it to be wondered, that he will retire from the scene 
where he encounters nothing but continued rebuff and 
reiterated neglect, to brood in solitade over his past su- 
premacy, and to sink into hopeless melancholy, or that 
he will take refuge at last in the dark uncertainty of 
death. Instances of this kind occur almost every week 
in our metropolis. 

On the contrary, when severe measures are employed 

to curb the propensities of youth, the young heart is 
broken and ruined, and the spirit of manliness is crush- 
ed down to shrinking timidity, and slavish terror, which 
trembles at the parent’s frown, and never dares relax 
into the smile of cheerfulness. The peor boy becomes 
melancholy and listless, and flies to solitude, to escape 
from the severities to which he is daily and unfeclingly | 
subjected. He broods in silence over his misery, and, | 
in all probability, will at last put an end to his unhappy | 
life. These are not exaggerated pictures, though they 
are extreme cases, and they ought to be a warning and 
a lesson to all who may have the power to avert one of 
the most terrible diseases that can afflict humanity. Dr. 
Burrows refers to the difference of disposition in chil- | 
dren, the cause of the same effects from excessive in- | 
dulgence or severity; but if the above remarks be just, | 
any difference of disposition will be immaterial to the | 
consequences. That we have not reasoned upon imagi- 
nary facts, will appear from the frequent instances re- | 
corded in the public prints, of mere children (some as 
young as ten years of age), destroying tliemselves in 
consequence of being chidden, contradicted, or threat- 
ened with corporeal punishment. The same dispositions 
in maturer age, meeting even the ordinary mortifications 
of life, soon give way, and precipitate their fate. When 
actuated by envy and jealousy, orphans ef eight years 
old have been known to starve themselves to death, and 
a story has been told of a boy twelve years old, who 
hanged himself because he was only the twelfth in his 
class. 
We are reluctant and sorry to denounce as undeubted 
causes of suicide, the works of men of splendid talents; 
but in such a case it would be wrong to, mince the mat- 
ter, and plead any excuse for so detestable a prostitution 
of talent by those writers who altempt to inculcate that | 
suicide is a virtue, and, with the assertion in their 
mouths, that, under certain circumstances, 


“ What Cato did, and Addison approved, 
Cannot be wrong,” 


their victims rush headlong and unthinkingly into a dark 
and awful futurity. 

There are few persons comparatively in those places 
where suicide most prevails, who cannot read, and the 
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| for my feet. 


means of doing so is amply supplied by a teeming and 
cheap press. As the eagerness for this species of grati- 
fication has augmented, the public taste has become in 
many respects vitiated and debased, and hence, nothing 
is found more attractive than tales of horror or of won- 
der, and every coroner’s inquest on an unhappy being 
who has destroyed himself, is read with the utmost 
avidity. Not content with domestic horrors, we see our 
most respectable diurnal papers industriously selecting 
from every foreign source these lamentable proofs of the 
degradation of humanity, and dressing them in colours 
such as excite pity rather than abhorrence. It can 
scarcely be doubted that the frequency and general dif- 
fusion of these reports familiarise the minds of the read- 
ers with suicide, and thus diminish the detestation in 
which it ought to be held. Were this and other crimes 
to be less noticed, it is highly probable they would be 
less frequent. ‘The reasoning of a young woman, who 
was rescued from a desperate attempt at suicide, serves 
to confirm this opinion ; upon being questioned how she 
came to think of committing so dreadful an act, she re- 
plied, “ That she knew other people killed themselves 
when they were miserable, and she did not know why 
she should be prevented from terminating her existence.” 





From the Asiatic Journal. 
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I was pacing listlessly down Waterloo Place, a few 
days since, in all the sublimity of that solitude which a 
December in London so amply affords; and which, in 
my case, was increased by a long absence from my na- 
tive country, during which many fountains of affection 
have been dried up, or, at least, remain transmitted 
through the conduits of another generation, remembered 
only as the companions of the desert of by-gone days,— 
the petted consumers of oranges and sweetmeats ; when 
a well-remembered voice addressed me by name, and a 
few minutes served to reunite those whom long years 
had sundered. Alike solitaries, we clubbed our inde- 
pendence, and in one of our most charitable institutions, 
in which a trifling payment secures to the houseless and 
homeless the luxuries of a princely dwelling and every 
attendant comfort, we opened, over some most inviting 
Chateau Margaux, the annals of our mutual histories, 
Of these there is no occasion to speak, us the public 
would be little the better for a share in our confidence. 
They may be sure that if we had any evil to relate of 
ourselves, the narrative might be safely entrusted to our 


| friends; and as to our good works, they would infallibly 


find a place in the same records; although, perhaps, the 
motives might be represented more in accordance with 
the received theory of human weakness than is con- 
sistent with the independent dignity of virtue. 

We had sat some time, exhausted by a rapid skirmish 
of interrogatories, varied occasionally by a charge of 
anecdotes, when it occurred to me to enquire after some 
of those who had shared our early dangers and sympa- 
thies during a long and perilous voyage out to India. 
Lewis had remained in India, while I, from the nature of 
the service to which I belong, had returned after 2 few 
years’ duty, and been ever since nearly in the position of 
Noah’s dove on hee first outset, finding no resting-place 
We both turned, therefore, to this period 
with the keenest interest. It was the beginning of an 
acquaintance with several whom time could not efface 
from our memory,and the renewal of our own schoolboy 
regard and intercourse. The man must possess more 
of the material of the Soa than of the stoic, who did not 
kindle on such a topic. Morning, the young morning, 
I admit, found us still together, and we parted with an 


| engagement for the following day, to prevent all mistakes, 
| at the same time and place. 


The cloth being drawn and every arrangement made, 
as they ean be made at a club only, I called upon Lewis 
to proceed with his records—I wish I could have pre- 
vailed upon him to write them down, in his own clear 
and foreible manner ; but as I could not, and as I thought 
one or two of his narratives worthy of preserving, as 
possessing an interest beyond that of our own feelings, 
I undertook the task myself, and glad shall I be, if I 
succeed in awakening in my readers the same attention 
which I myself felt called forth :-— 
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« Of the twenty who surrounded our table on that 


eventful voyage, we two alone survive. The sword, the 
pestilence, the sea, have each claimed their victims—and 
not these alone; but fierce passions and broken hearts, 
the consuming of the one, and the withering of the 
other, have borne away their portion of the spoil. It 
was mine to witness much of this rapid ruin; to share 
much of its peril, and to endeavour, at least, to subdue 
some of its ravages. 

«“ Of all our party, none came so constantly under my 
observation as Edward Malcolm,—and no brother could 
have maintained a deeper inte.est in my affections. You 
must well remember the liveliness of his character, and 
the captivating charm of his address. Although con- 
siderably our junior, he preserved an equality with us 
without offending those acute perceptions of dignity 
which mark the early era of manhood. You saw less 
of him than myself; as your attentions to a very delicate 
duty which you had imposed upon yours. If, called you 
from table sooner than the rest of us. But it was here 
that, by the playfulness of his wit and gentleness of his 
demeanour, h: won upon us all. He possessed, however, 
a pertinacity of design, which nothing, alas! could frus- 
trate. Had he been of a quarrelsome or morose dispo- 
sition, this tendency would have rendered him at once 
hateful to all around him, and involved him in eternal 
broils ; but from this he was secured by his sweetness of 
disposition. He was, moreover, represented by some, 
who knew more of him, as it afterwards appeared, to 
have claims upon the consideration of sdéciety, arising 
from some secret grounds of sympathy. I learned, sub- 
sequently, that he was the only son of Frank Malcolm, 
who died, of fever ensuing upon wounds in action, at 
Cintra; and that the widow and her child were dis- 
owned by old Malcolm, from motives which it is to be 
hoped satisfy those who entertain them, a sense of the 
dignity of the family. Fortunately for Edward, the 
brother of his paternal grandmother, an East Indian 
director, was more accessible to the claims of the widow 
and the fatherless—and to the goodness of Mr. Bensley 
he owed every thing which a child could receive at the 
hands of a father. But of this state of the case we 
were all entirely ignorant, and young Malcolm joined in 
the play that in general closed the evening. It was then 
that the perseverance to which I have alluded displayed 
itself. His whole being became absorbed in the game; 
not his mind only, but his very body, was swayed by 
the impulses of his hopes and his fears. Night after 
night was the play prolonged, at his request, far beyond 
the usual hour, and resumed the next day earlier from 
his importunity. Yet he had no success to lure him on: 
he won, but not often, or to any thing near the amount 
of his losses. I played but little ; being naturally irrita- 
ble, I shrank from the excitement, and used every argu- 
ment to recall young Malcolm. In vain—reckless, 
although not ungrateful for advice, he rushed on; and, 
as his infatuation increased, his judgment declined, for 
he played solely from the impulse of passion, not from 
any calculation—in fact, he had surrendered himself to 
his appetite and became its very slave. 

“It is useless to dwell upon this painful progress. It 
isenough to tell you that, on landing at Calcutta, he 
was indebted to the different members of the mess above 
For this amount he gave his 


two thousand pounds. 
This was suggested to 


note, payable in three months. 
him as the usual! course, and as such adopted; not one 
thought being bestowed upon the means of payment, 
and as little upon the consequences of his inability. 
This was all unknown to me at the time, and, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, I could have done nothing to 
prevent the unhappy step. 

« We were separated by our engagements, and our 
intercourse terminated with a pledge to maintain a cor- 
respondence. ‘The value of this pledge is usually not 
very great, nor is the redeeming it reckoned among the 
cardinal virtues. Business, pleasure, or ennui, are alike 
available excuses. The details of the two former can 
seldom interest the two parties in an equal degree: and 
as for a moiety of the latter, a man earns little thanks 
by communicating it to his ‘ heart’s own brother.’ So 
five years passed without any important intercourse be- 
tween us. I saw so many living happily, at least ex- 
ternally so, under the heavy burdens of their play-debts, 
that, if ever the subject occurred to me, it failed to create 
any great anxiety in my mind for Edward Malcolm. 
Why should he be weighed down by that, which scarcely 





checked for a moment the merriment of a hundred, 


similarly situated, as I deemed? He, I remembered, had 
higher spirits and more firmness of character than gene- 
rally fall to the lot of the same individual. 

« Aboat this time I returned to Calcutta, and my first 
task was to seek Edward—my kind, generous, noble- 
souled Edward. I found him, at least so much of him 
as constant and consuming care had left. A cold reserved 
manner usurped the place of the ardent greeting of but 
five years back. A nervous quivering of the face and 
eyelids betrayed the shattered constitution, which, so 
short a time since, seemed framed to encounter the in- 
roads of toil and years without impression from their 
attacks. The light of the eye was gone—the arch of 
the brow was pointed—its brave and noble space fur- 
rowed by a ridge of wrinkles; the tone of the voice 
changed from the music of the heart to the broken 
whispering of a care-worn wretch. Such was the friend 
I found ; and his frank and generous bearing was shroud- 
ed from the eye under a cold, suspicious glance, which 
seemed afraid of all encounter with mine. ‘To the ap- 
peal of remembrance, he was all but dead—the rites of 
hospitality were grudgingly afforded—our conversation 
languished—and, finally, after a short interview, we 
parted ; and the only gleam of pleasure that passed over 
his wan countenance, met my look as I extended my 
hand at bidding farewell. That evening, however, I 
learned the cause of this appalling change ; but the whole 
truth did not come upon me at once. 

«It appeared that as soon as the real nature of his 
embarrassments came to be understood, when he found 
that the notes he had given on board ship must be met 
with payment, his agony and distraction were beyond 
control or endurance. At last, some friend introduced 
him to a native usurer, who gladly found the money, al- 
though at a most ruinous rate, and to the absorption of 
about nine tenths of his income. I do not attempt to 
account for the blindness and madness of the gamester, 
or of any other delivered over to the dominion of the 
passions: I have seen enough to know that extrication 
from the immediate pressure of present evils, seduces 
the unhappy individual to continue in his fatal course. 

«“ Few, I believe, are aware of the suffering of those 
upon whom this vice has fastened itself. The bitter re- 
grets—the solemn resolutions, framed only to yield to the 
next te:nptation ; the hopes of recovery by some turn of 
luck, cherished only to sink in deeper despair. Fewer 
still reflect upon the gradual but sure growth of selfish- 
ness, which comes like a cloud of death over the noblest 
natures, as they become inured to the feelings of the 
gamester. None ever looked back with tenderer love to 
the ties which bind them to the absent than Edward; 
and yet, as you will find, none ever more effectually 
loosened those ties than this unhappy victim. But to 
procced. 

“You may suppose that my visits were not frequent, 
although the affection which held me to him would not 
allow me wholly to desert him. I called, yet no return 
of my visits, even in the most formal manner, was ever 
made. I wrote, when I heard of his accumulating diffi- 
culties, making him the offer of whatever assistance I 
could render; yet there came no reply. Time passed 
on, and my réturn to the scene of my duties was at hand. 
I wrote again, adjuring him by our friendship to listen to 
me and allow me to aid him, and announcing my de- 
parture. ‘I’o this letter he replied. There was a show 
of regret at bis estrangement, and a cold, although not 
an offensive, rejection of my offer. I was now entering 
upon my last week of absence, and, consequently, much 
engaged ; so that no occasion of our meeting presented 
itself. He was still attentive to his duties, although 
every moment, which could be snatched from them or 
from rest, was devoted to play—the same wild reckless 
play. 

* One evening, the last but one of my stay, I was at 
dinner with some officers, several of whom had recently 
arrived from Europe, when the subject of inveterate 
gaming was discussed. One of them seemed to have 
collected all the narratives which have ever been handed 
down upon the subject; and, among the rest, mentioned 
a case which had made some stir in London a short time 
before his departure. A woman, whose appearance was 
far superior to her wretched condition, had been brought 
before some magistrate for attempting suicide. It ap- 
peared from her broken statement, that she was highly 


connected, although dependent upon a son in India for 





her support; that he had long since discontinued his re” 
mittances, and it was but too certain that the cause of his 
neglect was a ruinous devotion to the gaming-table ; that 
all remonstrances from her and his kindest friends were 
disregarded, and finally her letters unanswered. I leave 
you to guess my dreadful suspicion of the author of this 
misery. I could entertain no doubt of the truth of the 
statement, and but little of the parties to whom it re. 
lated. I had seen enough, in Edward’s altered manner 
towards me, to lead me readily to admit the extension of 
that alteration towards even a mother. I was depressed 
and abstracted all the evening, and retired as soon as [ 
well could from table. About 11 o’clock, as I was pre. 
paring to go to bed, my servant came hastily and said 
some one wished to see me upon urgent business. He 
proved to be the bearer of a note, evidently written under 
great excitement, entreating me to come back with the 
bearer, and signed “ E. M.” I was so absorbed in the 
consideration of Malcolm’s case, that 1 was hardly sur- 
prised at the coincidence. I followed the messenger, 
and soon reached the house. I was shown in and left 
alone some short time,—agitated, as you may conceive, 
beyond all power of concealment. When the servant 
returned, he asked me to accompany him quietly to an 
adjoining room. The dimness prevented me from no- 
ticing more than that some one lay on a couch, surround- 
ed by attendants, and, as it proved, a surgeon. Upon 
my approach, the patient endeavoured to rise, and ex- 
tending his hand, called me faintly by name. I could, 
with difficulty, gather composure to reply. He returned 
my hand-pressure feebly, and looking towards the sur- 
geon, implored him to leave us alone together. After 
some demur and professional exhortation to remain tran- 
quil, he and the natives withdrew. I, by this time, per- 
ceived that my poor friend was bandaged round the head, 
and that his dress was still wet with his bleod. After a 
pause of some minutes, during which he appeared to be 
gathering his energies and struggling with his feelings, 
he exclaimed, with a burst of tears, ‘ Lewis, forgive me; 
and aid me to implore it of those who still more need to 
bestow it upon me. O my mother! my mother! You 
know not what a devil you hold by the hand, or you 
would shrink from the touch. Read—read that paper.’ 
He pointed to an European paper, which lay on the 
floor. I stooped to take it up, but it was so soaked with 
blood that I could not fix my eyes upon it. He saw my 
emotion, and continued: ‘ Just God! so should it be! 
O that these veins could wash out the record for ever! 
Lewis, J have starved her who fed me with her own life! 
Iam my mother’s murderer—but I must be calm—not 
for his bidding, but because the proclaiming of my guilt 
must be my own act. I have been spared one sin, if it 
could be a sin, to cut of all hope from one, who had 
ceased to deserve any. I sat at that table with a pistol, 
waiting until all should be still, that I might pass away 
—TI cared not whither—secure from all interruption—I 
am not mad—do not believe it—you are a witness that I 
am not—yet I was nearer to madness an hour ago—my 
nerves were shaken, and wine only could string them 
for what I had todo. I drank deeply, and cast the bot- 
tle heedlessly from me—that act has saved me—but for 
what !—saved me from suicide. Hear me—a thought 
came over me that I should die more happily, if my 
mother’s image was before me, looking upon me as she 
was wont to look, ere I wrung her heart and murdered 
her! I rose and swerved from my balance, fell, and with 
the fragments of the wine-bottle severed the temporal 
artery ; and I, who had sat waiting for death at my own 
hands, cried aloud for help, when it seemed rushing upon 
me from another source. Can you explain this, Louis! 
Can you forbear to smile at my cowardice? You know 
the rest; you see me to-night, but where shall you look 
for me to-morrow? [f sent for you, my friend, that I 
might see one face I loved before I died—I cared not for 
the curse that I knew would arise in your heart upon 
me. It is my recompense for long years of toil, and 
should not be withheld. But, Lewis, I ‘adjure you 
by all you love and I have to dread, to renew that offer 
of your aid, which you so lately, so devotedly, through 
slight and coldness past all human endurance, so earnest- 
ly made. It may be that others have preserved that life, 
which I would have destroyed by a most cruel means. 
My mother may live,—be to her all she hoped for in him 
who left her to perish. She will not need your aid long. 
Give me her picture from that lowest drawer ; look well 
upon it; now your hand. Farewell, farewell—leave 
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ae 
me for God’s sake leave me, and curse me—Lewis, 
farewell !” 

« Exhausted with speaking, he turned from me; but, 
just as I was leaving the room, thinking it better that he 
should have the repose which nature seemed to court, he 
partly turned, and in a much feebler tone again called 
me to him, gazed earnestly in my face, implored my for- 
giveness ; and, lastly, entreated me not to let any one 
disturb him. I complied, and silently left him. About 
half an hour afterwards, it occurred to me that I might 
have left him exposed to all the dangers of his excited 
feelings, and I determined to steal back as softly as possi- 
ble to watch his slumbers. I was too late. The ban- 
dages were torn from his head, and life had evidently 
long ceased. 

«| lost no time in forwarding to England such in- 
structions as were necessary for the fulfilment of his 
wishes, but the object of my anxiety could never be 
discovered.” J. H. 
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FROM A VARIETY OF ORIGINAL SOURCES. 


BY JAMES PRIOR, 
Fellow of the Society of Autiquaries; member of the Royal 
Irish Academy ; author of the Life of Burke, &c. 


TO HIS GRACE, 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND, K. G.- 


My Lord Duke,—The following pages, and the new 
and more perfect edition of the miscellaneous works of 
Goldsmith which will immediately succeed them, origi- 
nated during your administration of the Irish govern- 
ment, at the time when circumstances afforded me the 
honour of an introduction to your grace; and to you 
they are now appropriately inscribed. An Earl of North- 
umberland was the first to offer assistance and patronage 
to the poet ; and for the amusement of his countess, the 
beautiful ballad of the “ Hermit” was written. Were I 
to assign further motives for the present address, they 
would be the moderation of your character and measures 
in the government of his native country during a period 
of much political disquiet ; and the princely munificence 
extended, where it was so much wanted, toward her 
public charities. These are merits which, among her 
many angry and unhappy contentions, admit of no di- 
versity of opinion ; and claim from every native of Ire- 
land that respect which is felt by, 

My lord duke, 
Your grace’s most obedient 
And very faithful servant, 
James Prior. 


PREFACE. 


Biography has been justly characteriscd as combining 
much useful instruction with a large share of amuse- 
ment; and no description of it has been more popular 
than the lives of literary men. One of the reasons of 
this preference probably is, that we are naturally curious 
about what is more particularly considered the history of 
mind; and in such accounts we are often enabled to 
trace it in active operation while giving birth to produc- 
tions that have won the admiration of mankind. Neither 
is the personal career of such persons without many and 
sometimes uncommon vicissitudes: from their lives we 
turn to their writings with increased interest ; and delight 
in contrasting perhaps the follies and weaknesses that 
have marked the one, with the wisdom and excellence 
shown in the other. 

To this agreeable department of literature, Ireland, 
though not deficient in eminent names, has contributed 
less than the sister countries; and her zeal has been 
thence thought lukewarm in celebrating the praises of 
her offspring. The cause however is not owing to in- 
difference to their fame, but to the fact of the individuals 
having commonly transferred their talents to England, 








and thus lost something of that ‘nationality which would 


have more particularly icentified them with their native 
country. Among her divines, philosophers, and states- 
men, there are several whose lives yet remain to be writ- 
ten. The remark applies equally to her poets: indeed, 
there are few of these whose history is familiar to the 
general reader. Of Roscommon, for instance, although 
a nobleman and necessarily moving in a sphere of life 
more open to observation than men of inferior rank, 
little comparatively is known; little at least of that 
species of detail which gives biography its chief charm. 
The same may be said of Denham ; for Denham, though 
of English ancestry, being born in Ireland, may fairly be 
claimed as an Irish writer. With regard to Farquhar, 
whose genius for comedy was not excelled by either 
Congreve or Sheridan, little of a satifactory nature is 
recorded of his private life; nay, we have hardly any 
details of his more public career, excepting the facts of 
his having been an actor upon the stage, and afterwards 
an officer in the army : of Boyse (author of the « Deity”) 
we know only that he was of reckless and dissipated 
habits; of John Cunningham, known for his ballads 
and a variety of poetical pieces between 1750 and 1770, 
that he was a strolling player ; and even Goldsmith was 
enabled to glean little concerning Parnell. Southerne 
lived long enough to be enabled himself to contradict 
the story commonly told, and not yet expunged from 
some of the biographical dictionaries, of his having been 
born in England and brought up a servitor at Oxford, 
instead of being, as he really was, a native of Dublin, 
and educated at his own expense inher university. And 
Dr. Johnson has thought proper to consider the birth- 
place of Swift as in some measure doubtful. 

To the list of writers of whom we know less than 
their reputation deserves, must be added Goxpsmira. 
A biographical preface is all that has been hitherto 
awarded him, and it will scarcely be contended that he 
is unworthy of any thing more. Such sketchy outlines 
of a life, much of it marked by honourable literary 
ambition, much of it by daily struggles for daily bread, 
and parts of it by the imprudences common to such a 
state of existence, can never be satisfactory, because they 
must inevitably omit all, or nearly all, that we most wish 
to know. Biography to be useful must be minute; to 
be entertaining also it must be minute. Without, in 
short, it enters into detail, we can never know much of 
the individual, or of the private history, often not the 
least interesting portion of the history of his works; 
we cannot indulge that rational curiosity which all such 
persons are calculated to inspire; we cannot trace how 
his life and his writings bear upon each other; under 
what particular circumstances the former was passed, 
and under what incitements or successes, what difficul- 
ties or privations, the latter were written. We shall be 
the more surprised at the neglect in this instance on 
considering, that almost as soon as he thought proper to 
affix his name to his productions, it became celebrated ; 
that for several years he occupied, next to Dr. Johnson, 
perhaps the largest space in the public eye; and even 
before death took his stand by common consent as a great 
English classic. No writer, excepting perhaps Voltaire, 
has written so variously, and, in such departments as he 
himself selected, so well. He stands alone in our lite- 
rature for having produced some of the best poems, one 
of the best novels (in the opinion of all foreigners the 
very best), many of the best essays, some of the best 
plays, and in the estimate of Dr. Johnson—an opinion 
which we cannot safely controvert, since for fifty years 
past popular favour has given them an unbounded cir- 
culation—some of the most useful histories. Strong 
testimonies to his merits are borne by every competent 
writer who has had occasion to mention him. 

That the life of such a man should not have been 
written with more regard to extended enquiry, is only to 
be explained by the circumstances of his situation. He 
had lived for many years away from hts native country ; 
he possessed no connections, and had formed no domes- 
tic ties in that which he had chosen ; no relative was at 
hand even in his dying moments to perform the last 
offices of humanity, to collect the scattered fragments 
of his genius, or take that active interest in his fame 
which in general relatives only feel. His literary friends 
indeed were numerousand warm ; celebrated themselves, 
and capable of imparting celebrity to others. Some, it 
appears, were not unwilling to assume the office of 
biographer, but wanted the necessary knowledge con- 
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nected with his earlier life, which his relatives only could 
impart; and they being tardy in collecting and com- 
municating facts, the time had passed by when those 
for whom the information was intended were able or dis- 
posed to follow up their design, 

The poet himself probably expected that his friend 
Dr. Thomas Percy, afterwards Bishop of Dromore, should 
have held the pen of biography, if we may judge from 
a communication made to that friend on one occasion at 
Northumberland house. He, however, if the design 
was ever formed, surrendered it to Dr. Johnson for an 
intended edition of the poet’s works, as appears by a 
letter to Mr. Malone, dated June 16th, 1785,* in which 
the bishop says— 

“IT have long owed you my very grateful acknowledg- 
ments for a most obliging letter which contained much 
interesting information, particularly with respect to Gold- 
smith’s memoirs. The paper which you have recovered 
in my own handwriting, giving dates and many interest- 
ing particulars relating to his life, was dictated to me by 
himself one rainy day at Northumberland house, and 
sent by me to Dr. Johnson, which I had concluded to 
be irrecoverably lost. ‘Two other memoranda on the 
subject were transmitted to me by his brother and others 
of his family, to afford materials for a life of Goldsmith, 
which Johnson was to write and publish for their benefit. 
But he utterly forgot them and the subject; so that when 
he composed Goldsmith’s epitaph he gave a wrong place 
for that of his birth—E/phin,t which is accordingly so 
sculptured in Westminster Abbey.” 

In extenuation of the charge against Dr. Johnson it 
should be stated, that this seeming neglect of the fame 
of an old friend, arose from another cause. The copy- 
right of one of Goldsmith’s pieces (She Stoops to Con- 
quer) was still the property of Carnan the bookseller 
(surviving partner of Francis Newbery); and Carnan 
being a most impracticable man and at variance with all 
his brethren, in the words of Malone to the bishop,+ he 
refused his assent, and the project for the time fell to the 
ground. When his term had expired, it was again re- 
sumed by the friends of the poet, with the view of as- 
sisting his brother Maurice, then in a state of pecuniary 
distress. Of this design, the bishop writes as follows to 
Malone :— 

“ Dr. Wilson’s very curious letter,§ which you thought 
lost, I have happily in my possession, so that we may 
readily compile a good, at least a correct, account of the 
principal events of Dr. Goldsmith’s life; and, with the 
assistance of one or other of his friends, may be able to 
fill up an account for almost all the time he spent from 
his leaving Edinburgh till he rose into public notice. 
He has an only brother living,| a cabinet-maker, who 
has been a decent tradesman, a very honest, worthy man, 
but he has been very unfortunate, and is at this time in 
great indigence. It has occurred to such of us here 
(Dublin) as were acquainted with the doctor, to print 
an edition of his poems, chiefly under the direction of 
the Bishop of Killaloe and myself, and prefix a new, 
correct life of the author, for the poor man’s benefit; 
and to get you and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Steevens, 
&c. to recommend the same in England, especially 
among the members of T’he Club.” 

Proposals were accordingly printed, one of which is 
in the writer’s possession, and two hundred copies trans- 
mitted to Malone, through his brother, Lord Sunderlin, 
then going to England, for distribution. The volume 
was to be a quarto, the piice a guinea, and a memoir 
was promised, written from the immediate dictation of 
the poet himself; that is to say, the memoranda taken 
down by the bishop. Malone, however, proposed a 
change of plan; he wished that there should be added 
to the poems a selection of his prose miscellanies, part 





* MS. correspondence communicated by Dr. H. U. 
Thompson. 

+ It was the impression of Malone, in 1778, and pro- 
bably of the bishop also, that Elphin was the birthplace 
of Goldsmith ; but subsequent information corrected this 
error, as appears in the memoir prefixed to the miscel- 
laneous works printed in 1801. 

+ MS. letter ; Sept. 28th, 1786. 

§ Given in a subsequent page of this work, although 
unaccountably omitted, like many other things, in the 
memoir prefixed to the miscellaneous works in 1801. 

| The bishop was not then aware of the younger 
brother, Charles, being alive in the West Indies. 
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of which had been printed with his name, and part were 
unacknowledged, though known to be his by literary 


friends, printers, and booksellers : this it was considered | 


would give more variety and novelty to the work. 

A life, however, was to be written ; and this the bishop, 
although best qualified for the purpose by long intimacy 
and thorough knowledge of Goldsmith, added to his ac- 
knowledged talents, was too busy or too indolent to sup- 
ply. In compliance with his wish, however, a memoir, 
now in the possession of the writer, was drawn up by 
Dr. Thomas Campbell, a native of Glack, in the county 
of Tyrone, Rector of Killisheill, Chancellor of St. Ma- 
cartin’s, Clogher, and author of “ A Philosophical Sur- 
vey of the South of Ireland,” and “ Strictures on the 
Ecclesiastical and Literary History of Ireland.”* To 
this outline, for it was merely such, when completed, the 
bishop added notes on the blank sides of the pages, 
which were afterward incorporated into the text, under 
his direction, by the Rev. Henry Boyd, his chaplain, the 
translator of Dante; and the MS, when placed in the 
hands of the publishers, between whom and that prelate 
an angry disagreement occurred towards the conclusion 
of their negotiation, received further additions from Mr. 
Samuel Rose, the friend of Cowper, with which however 
the bishop and Malone, as appears by their correspond- 
ence now before the writer, were displeased. ‘The memo- 
randa of so many persons, at various times, disjointed 
in themselves, and thrown together with little regard to 
method, aimed at no detail, and claimed therefore only 
the merit of a sketch. No serious attempt was made, 
when it might have been made with effect from the re- 
membrance of surviving acquaintance, to trace minutely 
Goldsmith’s adventures on the continent of Europe, his 
early, or indeed later life, in London, or the miscella- 
neous writings known to have employed his pen in the 
necessary business of supplying daily wants. Even 
much of the information which had been communicated 
to the bishop was not used, being forgotten or mislaid in 
the long interval between the first design of publishing 
in 1785, and its accomplishment in 1801. During this 


time the subject was frequently agitated in the cor- 
respondence of Dr. Percy with Malone, and the latter 


took much trouble in making arrangements for publica- 
tion with the booksellers in London.t Still the design 
lingered ; and without casting the slightest reflection 
where the motives were so praiseworthy, it is too fre- 
quently thus with projects merely charitable where some 
strong personal interest is not present to push us actively 
forward in their promotion. On this occasion, from the 
nature of the work, neither fame nor emolument was 
sought; and without one or the other in view, little of 
value was ever achieved in literature. 

The present attempt to rescue from oblivion scattered 
memorials of the life and productions of this popular 
author, owes its origin to the persuasions of an ingenious 
clerical friend. The writer having had the honour of 
being elected into the Royal Irish Academy, during a 
residence in his native country, in 1830, was desirous of 
contribyting to its transactions a paper on Goldsmith, 
derived from some critical remarks made on his writings 
many years before, and enlarged by such additions in 
matters of fact, as enquiry in Ireland might afford. With 
this view, he wrote to the friend in question, who is 


*In a letter to Bishop Percy, Sept. 5, 1790, Dr. 
Campbell says,—* As to Goldsmith, of which you en- 
quire, and concerning which Maurice Goldsmith has 
been enquiring, it is in such a state that I think I could 
finish the remainder currente prelo.” August 13, 1791 
—“T cannot bend my sails for England before Novem- 
ber. Then I shall take with me all the documents re- 
specting Goldsmith.” February 3, 1792, he asks the 
bishop “ why he may not print off the first sheets and 
send the proofs to himat Bath. June 12,1793—«IT am 
glad to hear that you have brought the affair of Gold- 
smith to so good an issue—but, alas! poor Maurice. 
He is to receive no comfort from your lordslip’s labours 
in his behalf. He departed from a miserable life early 
last winter, and luckily has left no children.” 

+ The late Mr. Murray of Fleet street was first selected 
for publisher of Goldsmith’s works, but he died during 
the negotiation. A few letters of Malone to Bishop 
Percy, still extant, state the circumstances. 

+ Rev. John Graham, Rector of Tamlaghtard, in the 
diocess of Londonderry, author of Annals of Ireland, 
Poems, History of the Siege of Londonderry, &c. &c. 





| himself a poet, a native of the town nearly adjoining the 
| place of Goldsmith’s birth, one of his most ardent ad- 
| mirers, who had endeavoured, though without success, 
| to acquire more extended information of his earlier life, 
| and who also, by means of a public subscription, at- 
tempted in vain to raise a column to his memury, on the 
spot where he wasborn. This gentleman strongly urged 
the author of these pages to give, what he said was so 
much wanted, a Life. He had made the same proposi- 
tion to him three years before (1827), which was at 
once declined ; a refusal was again given on its repeti- 
tion. But a renewal of these friendly persuasions, 
arising from a very flattering opinion of his diligence, at 
last induced the writer seriously to think of attempting 
what might possibly please others, though it might fail 
to satisfy himself. 

The great difficulty was to procure such information 
as might be new and satisfactory. Of all the distin- 
guished writers of so recent a date, his life, or at least a 
large portion of it, considering that it offered some curious 
vicissitudes, was the least accurately known. Not a 
new fact on the subject, and scarcely one connected with 
his productions, had transpired for thirty years ; no one 
was known to possess any of his remains; and in the 
innumerable biographies of literary men and others, 
published since his death, there was not, with one ex- 
ception, even a letter of Goldsmith to be found. Material 
as these obstacles appeared, the design, when once deter- 
mined upon, was pursued, itis hoped, with becoming spirit. 
A journey was undertaken to his native spot; to the sub- 
sequent residence of his father at Lissoy ; to Athlone; and 
to Roscommon and its vicinity, where the poet had spent 
some time in the house of one of his uncles; commu- 
nications were entered into wiih his relatives who were 
supposed to be capable of communicating information ; 
indeed, all who could be traced were applied to on the 
subject; and the records of Trinity College searched for 
such facts as they could supply. With the same view, 
application was made by the writer to all bis literary ac- 
quaintance ; and removing to London in the following 
year (1831,) he had the advantage of pursuing there the 
research that would have proved unavailing elsewhere. 
in proof that no reasonable diligence was wanting to the 
completion of an object which he considered more na- 
tional (to Ireland) than personal, it may be mentioned 
that several hundreds of letters have been written in 
furtherance of his enquiries, and personal applications 
nearly as numerous made to others ; while many of the 
periodical works, and several of the daily journals, for a 
period of fifteen years, have been carefully examined by 
myself, to ascertain the exact dates of the poet’s produc- 
tions, to trace such others from the same publishers as 
he did not avow, and to glean all the miscellaneous intel- 
ligence they might afford. Much of this was done amid 
occupations of a public nature, and necessarily cost much 
time, and laborious enquiry. The result, however, has 
been a large, and it is hoped accurate, accession of in- 
formation. 

One of the obvious duties of a biographer was to dis- 
cover and to collect, as fully as possible, the scattered 
productions of his principal; to do that for an admired 
wriler which premature death prevented him doing for 
himself. ‘The previous attempt to accomplish this object 
can scarcely be considered serious; no information was 
given of the principle adopted in the selection, the place 
whence selected, or the certainty of the pieces so chosen 
being authentic. It appeared without the sanction of 
any name; and was not, in fact, as has been stated, the 
work of any one individual who could be considered ac- 
countable for its imperfections. Thus the ‘lhrenodia 
and Ontario, in poetry, and one of the introductions to 
Natural History, in prose, though known to Bishop 
Percy as his, are not even alluded to in the memoir; 
while some which are mentioned, though of undoubted 
merit—such as the Letters of a Nobleman to his Son— 
have not the preface and introductory matter included, 
as in other instances, in the four volumes then published; 
the effect of the unconnected manner in which that cul- 
lection was prepared for the press. A new edition of 


In 1822, this gentleman attempted to assemble the gen- 
try of Westmeath and Longford, at a public dinner, in 
Ballymahon, with the view of commencing a subscrip- 
tion for a column to the memory of the poet. Few, 
however, attended ; and this patriotic design failed. Sir 
Walter Scott offered his contribution. 








his works has therefore become necessary. It will in. 
clude many pieces that were not known to be Gold. 
smith’s, until the present writer pursued his researches 
and others which the former editor carelessly omitted. 
This edition, comprised in four volumes, will immediately 
succeed the present publication. 

Very little consideration made it apparent to the editor, 
that Goldsmith must have written much which he had 
not thought proper to acknowledge ; but to discover the 
nature of these labours, few uf which, from such a hand, 
were likely to be worthless, he was thrown chiefly upon 
his own resources. Some traditional notices, derived 
circuitously from his cotemporaries, and one or two ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers, shortly after his death, 
were in the first instance the chief guides; to these, 
much cotemporary reading and minute enquiries added 
others. ‘The task of investigation proved toilsome and 
protracted. But a familiar acquaintance with his admit. 
ted writings, the habit of comparing them with pieces in 
periodical works to which he contributed, and with vo- 
lumes issuing from booksellers, by whom he was em- 
ployed; coincidences of sentiment, repetitions of the 
same ideas or phraseology, in addition to general resem- 
blance of style, afforded facilities for tracking him with 
considerable success. Occasionally the writer could sat- 
isfy himself by such means, when perhaps he might 
have been unable to carry similar conviction to the minds 
of others. But it was nota little satisfactory to find, 
that the judgment he had passed upon the authenticity 
of several detached papers, from internal evidence only, 
was confirmed after the lapse of a few years, by the dis- 
covery of positive testimonies to their authorship. In 
this manner, many of the productions, written for Mr. 
John Newbery, one of his earlier and active friends, 
have been placed beyond doubt. These were not all of 
equal value, and some have not been retained : but itis 
satisfactory at least to know how, and by whom, he was 
at particular intervals employed. 

Among those to whom the editor’s thanks are due 
for various communications and attentions, during the 
progress of the work, are the Lord Bishop of Cork, who 
took the trouble to examine with him the records of 
Trinity College, Dublin; and the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, the 
present provost, and the Rev. Dr. Sadleir, the librarian, 
who gave him access to the public documents of that 
university. He is obliged likewise to the honourable 
Judge Day, now retiring from the Irish bench, for a few 
recolleztions of his acquaintance with Goldsmith; to 
the Rev. Dr. Handcock, of Dublin, for copies of two ori- 
ginal letters; to William R. Mason, Esq., forthe perusal 
of an extensive manuscript correspondence of Dr. Percy, 
the Bishop of Dromore; to Dr. Neligan, grand nephew 
of the poet, and the Rev. Dr. Strean, of Athlone; to 
Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq., nephew of the author of 
Memoirs of the Irish Bards, for the perusal of letters of 
the Rev. Thomas Handcock, addressed to his uncle, re- 
specting the Goldsmith family ; to William Crawford, 
Esq., for two letters of Burke, and his college friends, 
bearing upon the subject; to Sir William Betham, Jo- 
seph Abbot, Esq., George Kiernan, Esq., and the late 
lamented Matthew Weld Hartstonge, Esq., for many, 
and, on account of the great difficulty of procuring in- 
formation, cften troublesome enquiries. 

In England he found equal zeal expressed to forward 
an object, which was no sooner mentioned than it excited 
a lively interest. His obligations are particularly due to 
Thomas Amyot, Esq., Treasurer of the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, whose love of letters is only exceeded by a dispo- 
sition, active and friendly, in assisting all who are 
engaged in the pursuit; through him the use of several 
pieces was procured ftom the library of the late Mr. 
Heber. He is likewise much indebted to William New- 
bery, Esy., for various documents connected with Gold- 
smith’s earlier literary labours for his grandfather, and 
curious memorials of his life; to Major General Sir 
Henry Bunbury, Bart., for copies of verses addressed to 
his family ; to a lady, his near relative, for her recollec- 
tions of the poet; to Dr. H. U. Thompson, of Piccadilly, 
for the use of several letters of Bishop Percy, addressed 
to Malone; to William Nicol, Esq., of Pall-Mall, Wil- 
liam Upcott, Esq., H. W. Singer, Esq.; and to several 
others, whose names will be found annexed to the 
information which they had the kindness to commu- 
nicate. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Goldsmith family—Pallas—Birth of the poet—Lissoy— 
Schools and early Instructers—Edgeworthstown. 

The family of Goldsmith, Goldsmyth, or, as it was 
occasionally written, Gouldsmith, is of considerable 
standing in Ireland,-and seems always to have held a 
respectable station in society. Its origin is English, sup- 

d to be derived from that which was long settled at 
Crayford, in Kent. In Wood's Athene Oxoniensis, we 
find some of its members not unknown to literature, and 
a similarity in the coats of arms appears to confirm this 
belief. No clear detail of pedigree has been preserved 
by the Irish branch, willing, as it would seem, even in a 
country where ancient family sometimes assumes the 
place of more solid distinctions, to rest their claim to 
antiquity chiefly on tradition. 

One of the earliest settlers in Ireland, whose name ap- 
pears in public documents, was John Goldsmith, who 
held the office of searcher, in the port of Galway, in 
1541. His appointment to an office of greater import- 
ance, apparently by the request of his superiors, is thus 
intimated in a king’s letter, dated 5th March, 34th of 
Henry VIIi. (1542) : 

«“ We be pleased that John Goldsmyth shall have the 
roome of the Clerk of our Counsaill, according to your 
suits and deasires.” 

Tradition reports that a female descendant of this 
gentleman married a Spaniard, named Juan Romeiro, 
who, traveling in Ireland as the companion of a noble- 
man of that nation, became enamoured of her, and mar- 
rying, settled in the country. His descendants, retaining 
their mother’s name, fixed their abode in the province of 
Connaught and on its borders, particularly in the coun- 
ties of Roscommon, Westmeath, and Longford, where, 
something more than a century ago, many traces of the 
Goldsmiths existed, which are now swept away. With 
the maternal name, they likewise preserved her religious 
faith; one or more of the members have been usually 
brought up to the church, whence it has been designated 
a clerical family ; and one of these, the Rev. John Gold- 
smith, rector of Borrishoule, in the county of Mayo, 
narrowly escaped the effects of the savage animosity en- 
gendered against the thinly scattered protestant popula- 
tion, at the breaking out of the rebellion, in 1641. 

From his statement upon oath before the parliamentary 
commissioners, it appears that, in the consternation pro- 
duced by the massacres of their brethren, in the vicinity 
of Castlebar, the survivors, to the number of sixty, in- 
cluding Sir Henry Bingham, the bishop of Killala, and 
fifteen clergymen, became anxious for safe conduct to 
the town of Galway, which was promised by the “ lord 
of Mayo,” Viscount Bourke, a Roman catholic. Ac- 
companied by the titular archbishop, he conveyed them 
as far as Shrule: here they were handed over to one 
Edmond, or Captain, Bourke, a relative of the peer ; but 
the latter had no sooner departed than a general massacre 
commenced, by order of their conductor. Few of the 
unfortunate men escaped ; but among these was Mr. 
Goldsmith, who, being esteemed by the viscount, had 
just before been detached, no doubt for the purpose of 
saving his life, to attend upon the viscountess, a protest- 
ant; and by this means was saved from the melancholy 
fate which awaited many others. 

A son, as it is said, of this gentleman, probably in 
compensation for the losses of his father, or for previous 
services of his own, secured, after the restoration, a grant 
originally assigned to him before the civil war, in the 
following terms :—* George Goldsmith, and Hester his 
wife, and their heirs, such right in law and equity in 
Kilbegg and Brackughreagh, lands situate in the Barony 
of Moycashell, county of Westmeath, as was decreed to 
them 4th August, 1633.” 

Edward, the son of the latter, was educated in Trinity 
College, Dublin, and taking holy orders, became Dean of 
Elphin, in July, 1700, with the vicarages of Ardcarne, 
Eastersnow, and Kilmactrany, and died in 1722. His 
son, the Rev. Isaac Goldsmith, also educated at Trinity 
College, was promoted to the deanery of Cloyne, in 
1736, to which, from its poverty (for deaneries in Ireland 
by no means imply wealth), was added the small pre- 
bends of Kilmally and Lescleary. He died in 1769. 

Another son of the Rector of Borrishoule, named 
John, educated for the church, believed to have been at 
one time a fellow of Trinity College, and who afterwards 
enjoyed the living of Newtown, in the county of Meath, 








married Jane, only daughter of Robert Madden, Esq., 
of Dunore, in the county of Dublin, by whom he had 
issue, Robert, John, and Jane. John is believed to have 
died unmarried; Jane married first Robert Woods, of 
Lakon, in the county of Slige, and secondly, Edward 
Muns, of Ussy, in the county of Roscommon, by whom 
she had issue, Edward and Jane. 

Robert, the elder son, and grandfather to the poet, who 
seems to have exercised no profession, married Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Crofton, D. D., Dean of Elphin, 
and settled at Ballyoughter, near the residence of his 
father-in-law ; and Dr. Edward Goldsmith, his relative 
already mentioned, being afterwards promoted to the 
same deanery, the branches of the family were thus 
brought together. By this lady, who enjoyed a moderate 
fortune, he hada family of thirteen children, nine sons 
and four daughters. Of this numerous progeny, which, 
through mistake of his early biographers, was given to | 
the father instead of the grandfather of the poet, several | 
died young. John, the elder, who had been educated at 
Trinity College, preparatory to studying for the bar, af- | 
terwards relinquishing thoughts of that profession, settled | 
on the family property at Ballyoughter, where Oliver | 
once was an inmate, and where his talents were first sup- 
posed to be discerned. 

Such is the account of the more remote connections of 
Goldsmith, derived from various sources, after consider- | 
able research; but where the individual has interested | 
us, the illustration of family history becomes a matter of | 
reasonable curiosity. He himself was accustomed to | 
say, that by the female side he was remotely connected 
with the family of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, from 
whom his Christian name was derived. By the father’s 
side, he claimed affinity with General Wolfe, the con- 
queror of Quebec, whose mother, Henrietta Goldsmith, 
as well.as her husband, it would appear from some cir- 
cumstances, were natives of Ireland. 

Charles, the second son of Robert, and father of the 
poet, brought up to the sacred profession, passed through 
Trinity College with credit, and is said by his son to 
have had, as well as his uncle John, some knowledge of 
the poet, Parnell. ‘To the former, this acquaintance may 
have occurred at a later period, or by college tradition, 
for they were not cotemporaries; but his uncle John was 
there for a portion of the same time, and under the same 
tutor. His father, it likewise appears, enjoyed the ac- 
quaintance of Thomas, grandfather of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, who was of the same standing in the univer- 
sity, having entered it the 18th of October, 1707. 

The Rev. Charles Goldsmith is represented to have 
first filled acuracy in the diocess of Dublin, and after- 
wards of a place of which there is no satisfactory account, 
probably from an error in orthography, but supposed 
Dusham or Duneham. These appear to have been but 
temporary employments, for he was without occupation, | 
when, in 1718, he married Ann, daughter of the Rev. | 
Oliver Jonés, master of the diocesan school at Elphin, 
where he had received his preliminary education, and | 
where the attachment commenced. This union was not 
approved by the friends of either. He was destitute of 
the means of providing for a family, and the father of his 
wife having a son and three other daughters to provide 
for, her portion was small. As some support, however, 
became necessary for the young couple, the Rev. Mr. 
Green, uncle to Mrs. Goldsmith, and rector of the parish 
of Kilkenny West, provided them a house about six 
miles distant from himself, at a place called Pallas, in the 
adjoining county of Longford. Here they took up their 
abode, and continued for a period of twelve years—Mr. 
Goldsmith officiating partly in the church of his uncle, 
and partly in that of the parish in which he resided. 

In the more remote districts of Ireland, the necessaries 
of life being cheap, come within reach of a small income. 
Homeliness was then, and is occasionally now, charac- 
teristic of the country. What are called the comforts of 
life, in England, were not in the sister kingdom sought 
by many who possessed, nevertheless, means of pro- 
curing them; and to this early familiarity with what 
many would consider privation, may be ascribed that in- 
difference to it, remarked of the poet in future life. Mr. 
Charles Goldsmith, besides the emoluments of his pro- 
fession and the contributions of his friends, supported an 
increasing family, by renting some land in the vicinity, 
upon which his leisure hours were employed. His first 
permanent support appears to have been a gift from his 
mother-in-law, of fifty acres of land, procured at a nom- 

















inal rent, by the exertion of that address which an Irish 
tenant sometimes plays off upon a necessitous landlord ; 
and the story is still told by her descendants. The 
heading of one of the leases still in existenze, of the date 
July 30th, 1729, between William Conolly, Esq., one of 
the lords justices, &c. and Ann Jones, &c. runs thus: 
« To have and to hold ,in and during the natural 
lives of and Ann Goldsmith, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Goldsmith, of Pallacemore, in the county of 
Longford, clerk, one of the daughters of the said Ann 
Jones,” &c. &c. 

The activity and spirit displayed by this lady, on the 
occasion of procuring the lease, are thus mentioned by 
Mr. Jones Lloyd, proprietor of Smithhill, or Ardnagowan, 
her great grandson : 

“The Rev. Oliver Jones had rented a considerable 
tract of land from Mr. Conolly, one of the lords justices 
of the kingdom, which, at the death of the former, fell 
out of lease, and the widow was told she could not have 
a renewal. Not dispirited by this intimation, she deter- 
mined to try her personal influence, and undertook, what 
was then thought an unusual effort for a woman, a jour- 
ney to Dublin. No public conveyance existed; the 
roads were in a most wretched state; but, mounting a 
pillion, behind her son, on horseback, proceeded in this 
manner to the metropolis. ‘The whole of the lands were 
refused to her application ; but having, as a final argu- 
ment, judiciously provided herself with one hundred 
guineas, she once more urged her suit to the landlord, 
and in addition to her solicitations displayed the gold 
before him. This had its due effect. Necessity has 
ever been master in Ireland; and the temptation was 
sufficient to procure a fresh lease of half the lands, on 
the same easy terms as before. She used jocularly to 
regret that she had not taken another hundred with her, 
and thus secured the whole. The journey, however, in 
consequence of a hurt, cost her the life of her son.” 

Pallas, or Pallasmore, that is, the greater or highest 
Pallas, in the parish of Forgany or Forney, in the county 
of Longford, consists of an ordinary farm-house or two; 
and, in a direct line, is about a mile and a half from the 
town of Ballymahon, though by the road, which is cir- 
cuitous, double that distance. It lies to the southeast of 
Newcastle, a seat of the Countess dowager of Rosse, and 
being on arising ground, overlooks on one side a low 
tract of country, occasionally flooded by the river Inny ; 
a stream which, in passing Ballymahon, in its course to 
the Shannon, assumes a very picturesque appearance. 
The road to Pallas leads past Forney church: here it 
turns to the left, and after proceeding more than a mile, 
takes a second abrupt turn also to the left by a lane, 
which, if the traveller have resolufion to traverse, will 
lead to the object of his pursuit. This place was visited 
ona fine day in December; but rocky inequalities of 
the lane in some parts, and deep sloughs in others, ren- 
dered it inaccessible to the usual conveyance, a javnting 
car. Even the common rough country cars find a por- 
tion of it difficult, and the remainder defies any wheeled 
vehicle whatever. The route to the house was therefore 
pursued on foot; and after a fatiguing walk through 
fields and over hedges, the spot was at length reached, 
but it is feared with many poetical associations subdued 
by the uncivilised nature of the approach. 

At Pallas, Or1ver Gotpsmita was born, on the 10th 
of November, 1728. The house, however, in which it 
took place, has been long leveled to the ground. By 
the present occupier of the farm, a squalid-looking, 
though it is said, opulent person for his class, we were 
informed that little move than its foundation remained, 
when he first became tenant, about forty years before ; 
and, as may be supposed, even that is now obliterated. 
He pointed out a portion of its wall, overgrown with 
grass, forming a part of the fence of the orchard. To 
several questions he replied, that it had been, as he was 
told, a “ good country house,” the front looking toward 
Forney church—and he had heard that Oliver Goldsmith, 
the poet, was born in the best bed-room, which looked in 
the same direction. These details were confirmed by 
others. Afterwards, it would appear, this house became 
the residence of a branch of the Edgeworth family,* 
whose property the land still continues. Few persons 











* In an Irish Magazine (Exshaw’s, for 1770) there is 
the following announcement of birth—*The wife of 
Francis White Edgeworth, Esq., of Pallasmore, Co. of 
Longford, of a son.” 




















































































































now visit it from curiosity, partly from being little known, 
parily from the difficulties of the road; for to ladies and 
delicate or infirm persons it is nearly inaccessible—only 
one gentleman, as the farmer said, had ventured to ex- 
plore it the preceding summer. The attention of literary 
pilgrims has been rather directed to Lissoy, on the high 
road to Athlone, which became the subsequent resi- 
dence of Mr. Goldsmith, and offered no difficulties of 
approach. 

An amusing tradition respecting this house was re 
peated to us by a neighbouring magistrate. When, from 
neglect and want of an occupier, the roof first fell in, 
attempts made to repair it were continually thwarted by 
the hostility of an ill-looking, (for the peasantry are 
minute in theic descriptions on such occasions,) power- 
ful, supernatural personage, accoutred in huge beots, 
who amused himself nightly in bestriding the roof, as 
he would a horse, and by mimicking the motion of 
riding, pushed his legs through it, and sometimes through 
the upper floor, thus rendering all attempts at reparation 
unavailing. ‘The reason assigned for these pranks, was 
as fanciful as the story. Being on a rising ground, in a 
retired part of the country, and in the vicinity of water, 
it was favourable for the resort of the “ good people,” or 
fairies, during their midnight sports, who, if the house 
became habitable, would have had their privacy broken 
in upon : these means were therefore taken, by this feared 
though imaginary race of beings, to keep off intruders. 
It is perhaps in the natural order of things, that the spot 
where an admired poet first drew breath should be the 
scene of popular fiction. 

The place of his birth, notwithstanding the statement 
of his nearest relatives, is still disputed with considerable 
heat in the different districts which claim it; and the 
province of Connaught, particularly, deems her honour 
concerned in the struggle. The rival counties are, 
Leitrim, Roscommon, Westmeath, and Longford—rather 
more than half the number of places which contended 
fur the honour of having the father of poetry one of 
their fellow citizens— 


Septem urbes certant de stirpe insignis Homeri, 


Smyrna, Rhodes, Colopon, Salamis, Chios, Argos 
Athene. 


The claim of Leitrim has never been esteemed valid. 
It is confined to the towns of Drumsna and Carrick-on- 
Shannon, where Goldsmith had relatives residing, and 
which he occasionally visited in early life. Thet of 
Westmeath is equally objectionable, being merely entered 
in the admission book of Trinity College, as the then 
residence of his father. Ardnagan, Ardnagowan, or in 
correct Celtic orthography, as it is said,* Jirdnagabha, 
near Elphin, the abode of his grandfather, Jones, con- 
tests the matter more vigorously; and here, were his 
early biographers to be trusted, we should assign his 
birth. Mr. Jones Lloyd, its present possessor, descended 
from another daughter of the Rev. Mr. Jones, points out, 
from the information of his grandmother, the room, and 
even the precise part of the room, where the poet, by 
this account, first saw the light. At present this apart- 
ment forms the dairy, though at that time one of the 
principal in a house second only to that of the bishop of 
the diocess, and since considerably enlarged; and the 
confinement of Mrs. Goldsmith is stated to have occurred 
unexpectedly, during a visitto her mother. No corrobo- 
ration can be obtained of this story—the relater of it 
being about the same age as the poet, could not herself 
be acquainted with the fact, while stronger testimony 
elsewhere satisfactorily disproves her statement. But 
as eminence commonly begets admirers, and singularity 
is supposed to attend uncommon events, it was neces- 
sary perhaps to make the poet peculiar, even in his birth; 
and unlike the other children of the famiiy, have his 
nativity assigned, not to the house of his father, but to 
another, which gratified a little family pride, by being of 
more importance, 

A document has been lately recovered, which sets the 
matter at rest. This is the leaf of the family bible, in 
which the marriage of Mr. and Mrs. Goldsmith, and the 
births of their children, are recorded—now in the pos- 
session of Dr. Neligan, of Athlone, great grand-nephew 
of the poet, from which the following transcript was 
made by his permission, during a visit to that town, in 


* By the Rev. Dr. Strean, of Athlone, to whom I feel 
obliged for the enquiries he has made. 
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1830. The marginal portion of the leaf being unluckily 
worn away by age, the two last figures of the century 
in which Henry, Jane and Oliver were born, are thus 
lost; the age of the poet is, however, sufficiently ascer- 
tained by the recollection of his sister, and by his calling 
himself, when writing from London, in 1759, thirty-one. 
The year of his birth is therefore, 1728. 


«“ Charles Goldsmith of Ballyoughter was married to 
Mrs. Ann Jones ye 4th of May 1728. 

“ Margaret Goldsmith was born at Pallismore in the 
county of Longford ye 224 August 1719. 

« Catherine Goldsmith born at Pallas ye 13th January 
1721. 

«“ Henry Goldsmith was born at Pallas Febry 9th 17. 

« Jane Goldsmith was born at Pallas Feb 917, 

“ Oliver Goldsmith was born at Pallas November ye 
10th 17 

“ Maurice Goldsmith was born at Lissoy in ye county 
Westmeath ye seventh of July 1736. 

« Charles Goldsmith jun™ born at Lishoy Augt 16% 
1737. 

“John Goldsmith born at Lishoy* y* 234 of (month 
obliterated) 1740.” 


This paper corrects some errors, into which Mrs. Hod- 
son, elder sister of the poet, from trusting to memory, 
had fallen, in the account of her brother, furnished to 
Bishop Percy. His birthday is there stated to be the 
29th of November, instead of the date here assigned. 
Henry is alse said to be eight years his senior—an error 
probably repeated from seeing it in one of the poet’s let- 
ters, though the interval could not have been more than 
six years, if so much; and a space of eight years, stated 
to have occurred between the birth of the previous child 
and Oliver, really took place between the latter and the 
succeeding son, Maurice. 

About the year 1730, Mr. Goldsmith, by the death of 
his wife’s uncle, succeeded to the rectory of Kilkenny 
West. He removed at the same time to Lissoy, a re- 
spectable house and farm, on the verge of a small village 
standing in his own parish, on the right of the road 
leading from Ballymahon to Athlone, and about midway 
between these towns. It was neither a glebe house, nor 
did he, as is sometimes said, build it; but the lively 
interest which this spot has excited, as well in his native 
country as wherever the “ Deserted Village” is read, as 
the supposed scene portrayed in the poem, added to the 
numerous enquiries made, even in Ireland, whether such 
a village as Auburn exists, or was really deserted, make 
some further notice of this spot necessary. 

Lissoy, in that scarce volume, giving an account of the 
forfeited estates in Ireland, would appear to have been a 
species of personal property of James II. It was sold, 
or at least such portion of it as he claimed, amounting 
to one hundred and twenty-one acres, in 1708, to Cap- 
tain Richard Newstead, of Westmeath, for four hundred 
and twenty-one pounds, the annual rent of the then 
tenant in possession, Robert Temple, Esq., being twenty- 
nine pounds, It is described as consisting of arable and 
pasture land, with the further recommendation of having 
a “good sheep-walk.” Soon after the removal of Mr. 
Goldsmith thither, he procured a lease from the purchaser 
(Newstead,) of about seventy acres of this land, at the 
rent of eight shillings an acre, renewable for ever, on 
the payment of half a year’s rent for every new life in- 
troduced, the first lives being those of himself, his eldest 
son Henry, and daughter Catherine, afterwards Mrs. 
Hodson. This property remained in the family until 
1802, when it was sold by Mr. Henry Goidsmith, then 
in America, son of the above-named Henry, the clergy- 
man, and of whom an account will afterwards appear, to 
Mr. Bond, a connection of the family by marriage, in 
whose possession it remains. 

The identity of Lissoy with the scene of the poem, 
in the general belief of the people of the vicinity, is cor- 


* The reader will observe many variations in ortho- 
graphy : thus, Lissoy or Lishoy, are used as the whim of 
the moment prompts; thus also we have Pallas, Pallas- 
more, Pallismore, and Pallacemore, all meaning the same 
place; and the family of Hodson, near Athlone, jnto 
which the poet’s sister, Catherine, married, is now, by 
their own relatives, called and spelt Hodson or Hudson, 
indiscriminately—the latter indeed most commonly. Few 
things perplex an enquirer, in Ireland, more than these 
needless and arbitrary variations, 





roborated by an anecdote told by a traveller, some years 
ago, in the United States. 

«“«The Deserted Village,’ said he, (Mr. Best, an Irish 
clergyman, is the speaker,) relates to the scenes in which 
Goldsmith was an actor. Auburn, is a poetical name 
for the village of Lissoy, in the county of Westmeath, 
barony of Kilkenny West. The name of the sciool- 
master was Paddy Burns. I remember him well. He 
was, indeed, a man severe to view. A woman, called 
Walsey Cruse, kept the alehouse— 


‘Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place.’ 


I have been often in the house. The bawthorn-bush 
was remarkably large, and stuod opposite the alehouse, 
I was once riding with Brady, titular bishop of Ardagh, 
when he observed to me, ‘Ma foy,* Best, this huge 
overgrown bush is mightily in the way; I will order it 
to be cut down.’ ‘ What, sir!’ said I, ‘cut down Gold. 
smith’s hawthorn-bush, that supplies so beautiful an 
image in the Deserted Village!’ ‘Ma foy!’ exclaimed 
the bishop, ‘is that the hawthorn-bush? Then ever let 
it be sacred from the edge of the axe, and evil to him 
that would cut from it a branch !’ ” 

An anecdote connected with this subject, and of which 
further notice will occur, requires to be mentioned here, 
In November, 1738, a part of the town land ef Lissoy, 
and the adjoining lands of Cannorstown to the number 
of six hundred acres, were sold by “Jeffrey French, 
Esq., of the Middle Temple,” to the « Honourable Robert 
Naper, lieutenant-general of his majesty’s forces in Ire- 
land,” for the sum of three thousand three hundred 
pounds ; but the general appears to have died before the 
purchase was completed. Upon this property, named 
Ballybeg, lying bebind the house of Mr. Goldsmith, 
about half a mile distant, Mr. William Naper, son of 
the general, several years afterwards built the family 
residence named Littleton. In the preliminary arrange- 
ments, some circumstances probably neither harsh nor 
unjust in themselves, connected with the removal of part 
of the tenantry, gave rise in the mind of Goldsmith, 
morbidly acute in his benevolent feelings, and particu- 
larly towards the poorer classes of society, to the idea of 
the “ Deserted Village.” Proprietary rights cannot al- 
ways be exercised by landlords in Ireland, even in a 
reasonable manner, without extreme jealousy on the part 
of the people. Circumstances, therefore, which occur 
daily in England, and produce neither censure nor no- 
tice, excite in the former loud complaint, if not open 
hostility. Any thing resembling severity becomes speedi- 
ly known and loudly censured; and such impressions, 
however untrue, taken up and acted upon by the imagin- 
ation and eloquence of a poet, are dangerous asssailants 
of reputation. An attack in simple prose may be an- 
swered, and seldom long survives the period of conten- 
tien ; but embalmed in verse, the supposed misdeeds of 
an offender may endure as long as the language. 

The house once. occupied by the rector of Kilkenny 
West, pleasantly situated and of gooa dimensions, is 
now a ruin, verifying the truth of the pathetic lines of 
his son— 


“ Vain, transitory splendours ! Could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall !” 


The front, including a wing, extends, as nearly as could 
be judged by pacing it, sixty-eight feet by a depth of 
twenty-four; it consisted of two stories, with five win- 
dows in each. The roof has been off for « period of 
twenty years; the gable ends remain, but the front and 
back walls of the upper story have crumbled away, and 
if the hand of the destroyer be not stayed, will soon 
wholly disappear. ‘T'wo or three wretched cottages fu: 
labourers, surrounded by mud, adjoin it on the left. Be- 
hind the house is an orchard of some extent, and the 
remains of a garden, both utterly neglected. In front, 
a pretty avenue of double rows of ash trees, which 
formed the approach from the high road, about sixty 
yards distant, and at one time presented an object of in- 
terest to travellers, has, like every other trace of care or 
superintendence, disappeared—cut down. by the ruthless 
hand of some destroyer. No picture of desolation can 
be more complete. As if an image of the impending 


* The Irish Roman catholic clergy were then all edu- 
cated in France, and in language and manners were 
often more French than Irish. 
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ruin had been present, the poet has painted with fearful 
accuracy what his father’s house was to be— 


« Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
The village preacher’s modest mansion rose.” 


And we contemplate the realisation of the melancholy 
scene as we do the poem of the unfortunate Falconer, 
who, while singing the story of one shipwreck, scarcely 
conceived he was fated to perish by a second. 

A visiter to this spot will be tempted to believe, from 
the ignorance he finds among many of the neighbouring 
peasantry, that little enthusiasm exists regarding the 
name of him who nevertheless gives it all its importance. 
We found some unexpected instances of this. In Ireland 
the legend of a saint, or of a miracle, is universally 
familiar and never forgotten ; but not so the memorials 
of her distinguished men. These have too often passed 
away with cotemporary generations. Nor are the mid- 
dling and upper classes exempt from the charge of ne- 
glecting what it should be their first ambition affection- 
ately to cherish. It is not that they are indifferent to 
the fame of their celebrated countrymen, but we require 
more obvious proofs of the fact; it is in the public statue 
and the column that their professions of admiration 
should be brought to the test of performance. 

In the homely village, standing a few hundred vards 
from the house, a spirit of veneration for the memory of 
Goldsmith has been fostered by a neighbouring gentle- 
man,* who has used all his influence to preserve, from 
the ravages of time and passing depredators, such objects 
and localities as serve to mark aliusions in the poem. 
Many of these are pointed out with sufficient resemblance 
to confirm an opinion, of which more extended notice 
will hereafter occur, of the poet having this spot in view 
when engaged in its composition. Nothing could be 
more natural, in sketching rural character and scenery, 
than to look back on such as delighted his youth, and 
thence most forcibly impressed his memory. 

At Lissoy, Oliver, when about three years old, was 
given in charge of his first instructress: she was a rela- 
tive, resident in the family, who by marriage with a 
neighbouring farmer became afterwards known as Eliza- 
beth Delap, and died about 1787. In the decline of life 
she kept a small school in the village, and took pride in 
speaking to visiters of her former office. “I should 
have observed,” writes Dr. Strean, now rector of Athlone, 
who was eighteen years curate of this parish, “that 
Elizabeth Delap, who was a parishioner of mine, and 
died at the age of about ninety, often told me she was 
the first who put a book into Goldsmith’s hands; by 
which she meant, that she taught him his letters. She 
was allied to him, and kept a little school.” 

“ Within the last three years,” says the Rev. Thomas 
Handcock, in a letter to Joseph Cooper Walker, Esq., of 
Dublin, for whom he was making enquiries on this sub- 
ject in 1790, «I was called, in the absence of a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, to visit an old woman at Lissoy (the 
teal name of the place, Auburn), and, almost with her 
last breath, she boasted to me of being the first person 
who had put a beok into Goldsmith’s hands.” 

The characteristics of his mind in infancy, according 
to the account of Mrs. Delap, were not promising. She 
admitted he was one of the dullest boys ever placed 
under her charge, and doubted, for some time, whether 
any thing could be made of him; or, in the words used 
by Mr. Handcock, he seemed “impenetrably stupid.” 
Dr. Strean gleaned some remembrances to the same effect. 
“ He was considered,” says that gentleman, “ by his co- 
temporaries and school-fellows, with whom I have often 
conversed on the subject, as a stupid, heavy blockhead, 
little better than a fool, whom every one made fun of.” 

To another enquirer, a Mr. Daly, who had collected 
some particulars of his early life, and who died in France 
early in the revolution, her accounts were rather more 
favourable. She confessed he was very young at the 
time ; that he was docile, diffident, easily managed, and 

* John Hogan, Esq., who, succeeding to an estate in 
the neighbourhood, built a pretty house on the opposite 
side of the road, named after the scene of the poem, 
Auburn; not the poem, as some seem to imagine, called 
after the house. This gentleman’s zeal deserves every 
praise ; and the more, perhaps, because it has not been 
imitated in the neighbourhood. : 


that his inaptitude for retaining his lessons might have 
arisen from the carelessness common to all children. 
Such circumstances are no otherwise worthy of notice 
than merely for the gratification of curiosity ; they indi- 
cate nothing. He is a bold speculator who draws de- 
cided inferences of what the man is to be, from the 
casual peculiarities of the mere child. 

At the age of about six years he was turned over to 
the care of the village schoolmaster, Thomas Byrne, a 
person characterised by many points of originality, had 
the poet thought fit to sketch him at length. He had 
been educated for the profession he now followed; but, 
enlisting into the army, went with it to the continent, 
and rose to be quartermaster of a regiment serving in 
Spain during the reign of Queen Anne. When reduced 
on the conclusion of peace, he returned to his original 
calling of an instructer-of youth. His attainments were 
more than sufficient for all he professed to teach, which, 
in the want of more advanced scholars, were contined to 
reading, writing, and arithmetic; and the observations 
on manners and character furnished by the life of a sol- 
dier, set off to advantage such knowledge as he had 
gleaned from books. 

He is represented to have been eccentric in his habits, 
unsettled in disposition, of a romantic turn, wrote poetry, 
was well versed in the fairy superstitions of the country, 
and, what is not less common in Ireland, believed im- 
plicitly in their truth. He could likewise, according to 
the accounts of a few of his scholars who were living 
about 1790, given to the Rev. Mr. Handcock, * translate 
extemporaneously Virgil’s Eclogues into Irish verse, of, 
at least, equal elegance.” Not the least of his qualifica- 
tions was the art of narrating his adventures in a man- 
ner to fix the attention and curiosity of his neighbours, 
and the scene of these narratives was commonly the 
alehouse. In the school, also, when indisposed to teach 
a lesson, he would often tell a story; and among the 
most eager listeners on such occasions was young Gold- 
smith, whose imagination appears to have been so much 
excited by what he heard, as to induce his friends to 
attribute to this cause the wandering and unsettled turn 
which distinguished part of his future life. 

Under the tuition of Byrne he made no material pro- 
gress; a dawning of natural powers, indeed, appeared, 
which relatives are happy to see and proud to record ; 
he began to write puerile rhymes, and destroyed them as 
fast as they were written: but the usual school acquire- 
ments, either from defective memory or application, 
scarcely kept pace with those of other boys. The seem- 
ing activity of imagination exhibited by his verses made 
a strong impression upon his mother, who early began 
to believe that he was destined to make some figure in 
the world. His temper at this time, by the account of 





Mrs. Hodson, though peculiar, was kind and affectionate ; | 
his manner, for the most part, uncommonly serious and 
reserved, but, when in gay humour, none more cheerful | 
and agreeable. In these words she has described her | 
brother as he afterwards appeared to his acquaintance in | 
London ; solemn and yet gay, good-natured and yet 
irritable, petulant sometimes, and instantly appeased by 
the smallest concession; so that such as did not under- 
stand, or enquire into, the occasional peculiarities of 
genius, were puzzled by this contrariety of disposition ; 
and the remark is even preserved, that he seemed to pos- 
sess “ two natures,”’* 

One of the causes alleged for his backwardness was 
devoted attachment to the fictions and marvelous stories 
which make so much of the amusement of children in 
all places, and of which Ireland has a more than ordinary 
store. He read with avidity ; but the selection then and 
till a very recent period found in the village schools, 
cottages, aud houses occupied by persons even above the 
class of peasantry in Ireland, was of the worst kind. 
His understanding or morals could derive no benefit 
from the perusal of such stories as the History of the 
Irish Rogues and Rapparees—Lives of celebrated Pirates | 
—History of Moll Flanders—of Jatk the Bachelor, (a | 
notorious smuggler,) of Fair Rosamond and Jane Shore 
—of Donna Rozena, the Spanish Courtesan—the Life 
and Adventures of James Freney, a famous Irish Robber, 
and others of a similar description, then the principal 
books of amusement for boys at school.t Whatever 





* Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Dr. Johnson; T. Da- 
vies’s Life of Garrick. 








¢ To this catalogue of what has been termed sarcas- 





were their studies, a singular negligence existed as to 
their lighter stores of reading; no apprehension seems 
to have been entertained of the danger likely to arise 
from familiarising the minds of youth with tales of rob- 
bery and impurity ; and it is to the credit of the people, 
that morals have not been materially vitiated by the in- 
troduction of such improper publications into their 
hands. 

Another favourite occupation was in listening to the 
ballads of the peasantry, which, as may be conceived, 
made so strong an impression that he could repeat and 
sing several to the latest period of life. Of these, and 
of fairy tales and superstitions, the stock in Ireland is 
so abundant, or the people possess so fertile an imagina- 
tion for their invention, that in the rural districts few are 
at a loss to furnish their share for the amusement of a 
winter fireside. ‘Telling tales is to others a profession ; 
who travel the country in default of more steady modes 
of industry, and find refreshment and a ready audience 
in farm houses to hear such wonders as they have gleaned 
from memory, or by invention. To these legends Gold- 
smith is reported to have paid anxious attention; their 
effects were judged by his occasional reference in future 
life to fictions so wild and improbable. Such accidental 
circumstances are sometimes said to make poets; they 
may serve perhaps to strengthen an imagination already 
poetical, but could they create the race, Ireland and 
Scotland would boast a numerous offspring. 

An attack of confluent small-pox, which had nearly 
deprived him of life, and left traces of its ravages in his 
face ever after, first caused him to be taken from under 
the care of Byrne. And a superior master being now 
necessary, he was removed,-on final recovery, to the 
same school of Elphin, in Roscommon, once superin- 
tended by his grandfather, but then under the manage- 
ment of the Rev. Mr. Griffin. Here he entered on a 
superior class of studies; he became, likewise, an inmate 
of his uncle, Mr. John Goldsmith, of Ballyoughter, in 
the vicinity, and soon exhibited such evidences of talent 
as to be considered by that gentleman and his family a 
boy of ihe most promising kind. This opinion became 
strengthened from a variety of trifling incidents ; among 
others, by the following instances of prompt wit, which 
they took care should be known to his parents: Mrs. 
Hodson told the one, and Mrs. Johnston, another of his 
sisters, related the other. 

A company of young persons having assembled to 
dance in the house of Mr. Goldsmith, one of the party, 
a youth named Cumming, a proficient on the violin, was 
requested to peay, while Oliver, who ever continued fond 
of the amusement of dancing, displayed his skill in a 
hornpipe. The effects of the late disease on his face, 
added to a short and thick figure, led the musician to 
hold him up to youthful ridicule as a personation of 
ZEsop ; and the jest proving a source of merriment, the 
object of it at length stopped short in the dance, and 
triumphantly turned the laugh against his perseeutor, 


| by pronouncing the following distich— 


«“ Our herald hath proclaimed this saying, 
See sop dancing and his monkey playing.” 


A retort so sharp and ready may seem above the usual 
capacity of a boy of nine or ten years old. Something 
of our admiration, however, may abate, when we con- 
sider that AZsop probably formed one of his school books, 
and that some boyish verses, for they bear no proofs of 
a maturer age, lingering in his recollection, may have 
been altered to suit the purpose of the moment in grati- 
fying juvenile resentment. 

The other instance recorded of his quickness of re- 
partee was connected with a male relative, whose im- 
pradences had been the subject of conversation in the 
family. Calling at Mr. Goldsmith’s, he found Oliver in 
the room, and desiring him to come forward, examined 
his face playfully, pronouncing in a strain of banter, 





tically the Cottage Classics of Ireland, and most. of 
which the writer has seen in the hands of the peasantry, 
a friend who entered a cottage in the county of Clare a 
few years ago, and transcribed on the spot a list of their 
books, added the following: Ovid’s Art of Love—The 
Devil and Dr. Faustus—Parismus and Parismenus— 
History of Witches and Ghosts—Montelea, Knight of 
the Oracle—Seven Champions of Christendom—Men- 
doza’s Art of Boxing; and, the only good volumes, 
several spelling books. 
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“ Why, Noll, you are become a fright; when do you 
mean to get handsome again?” Annoyed by the re- 
proach, the object of it retreated to the window without 
reply ; when, in order to punish what was deemed a fit 
of sulkiness, the question was sneeringly repeated. The 
boy in the mean time meditated an answer, and seizing 
an opportunity of escape from his persecutor, called out 
archly as he retreated, “I mean to get better, sir, when 
you do.” It may diminish our admiration of precocious 
wit, to know that he was at this time a year or two older 
than Mrs. Hodson represents. 

His destination hitherto had been a mercantile life. 
The confined circumstances of his father and the expense 
to be incurred in giving the elder son, Henry, a univer- 
sity education, for which he was now preparing at an 
eminent classical school in Longford, precluded the hope 
of similar advantages for the second. The proofs he 
exhibited of superior intelligence pleaded strongly for 
every effort that could be made towards such an end ; 
his mother earnestly seconded it, and his relatives pro- 
mised their aid in contributing to the expense. As the 
first step towards it, he was sent, about 1739, to a school 
of repute in Athlone, about five miles from his father’s 
house, kept by the Rev. Mr. Campbell. It has been said 
that he exhibited no predilection for this change of des- 
tination, which was rather submitted to than sought; 
and in mature life, before he had attained to fame, he 
estimated the advantages of learning to boys generally, 
lower than might have been expected. “ A boy,” he 
says, writing to his brother Henry in 1759, from London, 
«who understands perfectly well Latin, French, arith- 
metic, and the principles of the civil law, and can write 
a fine hand, has an education that may qualify him for 
any undertaking.” To the praises he received for sup- 
posed displays of early talent, as recorded in the pre- 
ceding stories, the following passage in an essay on 
education no doubt refers :— 

«“ Every species of flattery should be carefully avoided, 
A boy who happens to say a sprightly thing is generally 
applauded so much that he continues a coxcomb all his 
life after. He is reputed a wit at fourteen, and becomes 
a blockhead at twenty. Nurses, footmen, and such, 
should therefore be driven away as much as possible. I 
was even going to add, that the mother herself should 
stifle her pleasure or her vanity, when little master hap- 
pens to say a good or a smart thing.” 

At Athlone he continued about two years; when the 
master, who bore the character of an ingenious man, 
resigning his charge on account of ill health, Oliver was 
removed to the school of the Rev. Patrick Hughes, of 


Edgeworthstown, in the county of Longford, where he | 


remained till his entrance into the university. The 
traces of him here, as may be supposed from the lapse 
of time, are few. Accident must commonly contribute 
to the preservation of such frail memorials. The trifling 
events of what is considered a trifling period of life ac- 
quire importance only when the actors have risen into 
celebrity, and when the world becomes anxious to trace 
in the boy evidences of the future man,—to know how 
he thought, and studied, and acted ; but such information 
is commonly sought when it is most difficult to be pro- 
cured. Many of his school-fellows indeed were scattered 
in the adjoining counties, who at a future period de- 
lighted to recall anecdotes of their former companion. 
Among these were a Mr. Roach, a Mr. Nugent, Mr. Daly 
already mentioned; the Rev. John Beatty, Vicar of 
Garvaghy, in the diocess of Dromore, whose entry into 
college took place on the same day; and Mrs, Mont- 
gomery, the daughter of his master, who, though too 
young to remember any thing material herself, possessed 
opportunities of hearing something from others. 

From these sources, gleaned in no connected form, or 
with the precision to be wished although rot new to be 
expected, he was described as a short, thick, pale-faced, 
pock-marked boy, awkward in manner, backward and 
diffident at first, but afterwards acquiring sufficient con- 
fidence to become a leader in boyish sports, particularly 
in the exercise of ball-playing, or fives, in which he dis- 
played great activity. In school he was considered in- 
dolent, though not destitute of talents; his disposition 
kind and generous, as far as schoolboy matters were 
concerned ; his temper sensitive, easily offended, though 
easily appeased; and always willing to join in such 
juvenile tricks and scenes of humour as were going for- 
ward. The general impression seems to have been, that 
he exhibited no marked superiority to younger eyes, 











period of quitting school for the university, his habits 
were thoughtless and boyish, and his character yet un- 
informed. 

Here, however, it is certain he made considerable ad- 
vances in learning. Mr. Hughes was an acquaintance 
of his father; and perceiving that the disposition of the 
son required forbearance and encouragement rather than 
harshness for advancement in his studies, he conversed 
with him on familiar terms, and incited, not compelled 
his exertions. The pupil always acknowledged the 
kindness he had experienced, and the advantages derived 
from it, but at a future period seemed to doubt whether 
such a system were wise in the general government of 
schools. He affirms in the essay on Education, speak- 
ing of the acquisition of languages, that “children are 
only to be taught through the medium of their fears,” 
As a general position, he is probably right; the master 
must make, what men of judgment and discrimination 
in the management of youth ever will make, the proper 
exceptions, ‘The repetition of this opinion on other 
occasions induces the belief that he had witnessed ill 
effects from injudicious leniency, yet he would have been 
the last to practise the contrary system; nor did he, 
when placed in such a situation, pursue a plan which is 
thus recommended for the adoption of others. 

The bent of his mind appeared to incline towards the 
Latin poets and historians. Ovid and Horace more 
especially divided his regard; the former was his chief 
favourite at this time, although afterwards the latter ac- 
quired that hold he must ever possess on a matured mind. 
Cicero he did not highly esteem; with Livy he was de- 
lighted; and, in the words of Mr. Daly, in speaking of 
this period of life, “when he had once mastered the 
difficulties of Tacitus, he found pleasure in the perusal 
and occasional translation of that writer.” It is likewise 
said, that he exhibited on such occasions some attention 
to style, in consequence of a reproof from his elder 
brother, to whom having written some short and confused 
letters from school, he was told in reply, that “ if he had 
but little to say, he should endeavour to say it well.” 

The reputation acquired by Henry in the university 
at this time was such as to give effect to his advice. He 
had matriculated in 1742, at a later period of life than 
is represented in the college régister; foreseeing, pro- 
bably, he should be compelled, from the want of the ne- 
cessary interest for rising in the church, to unite the 
scholastic profession with the clerical; and, in such 
cases, the candidate not unfrequently postpones, till a 
maturer age than usual, his entrance into the university. 
He came necessarily well prepared, distinguished him- 
self soon, and on ‘I'rinity Monday, 1743, was elected a 
scholar; a distinction which attaches to the successful 
candidate through life, and enables him either to remain 
in college with advantage, or, should he decline to pro- 
ceed for a fellowship, to quit it for any other pursuit 
with honour. The former would seem to have been the 
wish of his father; but returning into the country in 
the succeeding vacation, flushed probably with his re- 
cent triumph, he indulged a youthful passion, and mar- 
ried ; his sister says “at the early age of nineteen,” but 
he must_have been three years older, or have formed 
this connection previous to entering the university. To 
some men, and in certain favourable situations, this tie 
becomes a stimulus to exertion; to others it seems a 
clog upon every effort at rising in life. Finding resi- 
dence in college no longer eligible, the advantages of his 
scholarship were sacrificed: he retired, as appears from 
the college books, to the country; established a school 
in his father’s neighbourhood; and in this occupation, 
added to that of curate at “forty pounds a_ year,” 
though possessed of talents and character, he passed the 
remainder of life. 

At Edgeworthstown, Oliver is said to have written 
verses; but on what subject, or of what degree of merit, 
is not known. His taste for poetry, there is no doubt, 
was soon formed. Among the poems familiar in the 
school from a spirit of boyish patriotism, were the works 
of their countrymen, Denham, Roscommon, and Par- 
nell; the former born, at least, in Ireland; the second a 
native of the immediate vicinity and a member of one 
of its chief families, the Dillons; and the last not only 
very popular by his “ Hermit,” but had been personally 
known to their relatives. From these writers Goldsmith 
is believed to have first derived his style, general taste, 
and devotion to what was considered the classical models 





of the art. The fact may have been as stated; but the 
impression, more probably, arises from Denham being 
deemed the founder of descriptive poetry, in which 
quality the “Traveller” and “Deserted Village” are 
considered to excel. It is a more curious coincidence, 
that Denham and Roscommon were noted for their pro. 
pensity to gaming, and the same charge, with whatever 
truth, has been brought against Goldsmith. 

The immediate vicinity presented two persons whose 
fame was recent, and their poetical attributes sufficiently 
prominent to draw the attention of a youth of imagina- 
tive disposition. 

One was Carolan, or Turlogh O’Carolan, the cele. 
brated native musician and poet, who, having spent his 
life in the neighbouring counties, died there in 1738; an 
event of no ordinary importance in the estimation of a 
people attached to every relic of ancient habits and man- 
ners, and priding themselves on the genius of one of 
their countrymen exclusively in heart and character Irish, 
He had been brought up at Carrick-on-Shannon, where 
the uncle of Goldsmith, the Rev. Mr, Contarine, first 
settled, and expired in the county of Roscommon, to 
which that gentleman afterwards removed. His fame 
was general as well as recent; his name and perform- 
ances consequently familiar to Oliver, whose occasional 
visits to his relative took him over the ground trodden 
by one whom all classes were proud to talk about and to 
entertain. When on a visit to Ballyoughter, he is said 
to have been once carried to visit him. 

Carolan is considered the last of the ancient Irish 
bards; one of those characters around whom poetry, 
music, and tradition have thrown an air of veneration 
not extended to any of their successors in the art. By 
profession a retainer to rank and wealth, honoured with 
the familiarity and friendship of his patrons, beloved and 
admired by the people, he traveled the country with his 
horse and his harp, repaying such as performed the du- 
ties of hospitality with his music. The misfortune of 
blindness, from the age of eighteen, by smail-pox, in- 
creased the interest attached to his occupation and cha- 
racter. He delighted in festivities, the appropriate scene, 
indeed, of a harper, and indulged freely in the habits 
which reveling inspires. He disdained to play merely 
for money. For many years he formed a welcome and 
admired guest among the older and more opulent fami- 
lies of Connaught ; composed songs and music in their 
praise; played with taste and skill; and while thus ac- 
quiring fame, bestowed it; for many of his airs and 
verses are called after the names of his entertainers, who 
have thus acquired in Ireland a species of local immor- 
tality. 

Such a character among a people naturally joyous, 
attached to music, strongly national, clinging to old cus- 
toms with tenacity, and not yet free from many ruder 
characteristics, commanded a large share of popularity. 
His music spoke a general language, and added much to 
the native stock of which Ireland can boast.* His songs, 
though written in Irish, found ready translation; be- 
came a theme of praise in the conversation of all classes; 
and, at the period of his death in the adjoining county 
of Roscommon, were sung with delight by the peasantry 
in their social meetings. Impressions produced by the 
admiration of those around us, take a strong hold on 
juvenile minds; what we here praised we desire to imi- 
tate, for imitation is one of the first faculties which de- 
velopes itself in early life; and of this blind native 
genius there is ample proof that Goldsmith heard and 
remembered much, by the account which he afterwards 
gave of him in a periodical work in London. 

The other local poet, Lawrence Whyte, was a bard of 
more humble pretensions, who, by the description of 
country manners and natural grievances, acquired some 


* The fertility and merit of this remnant of the bards, 
whose name and performances are se little known in 
England, attest his genius; while the occasion of the 
composition of the greater part gives us a view, at that 
period, of the primitive manners of the people. Mr. 
Hardiman, with whom the writer had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance in Dublin, and whose industry in the pur- 
suit of works of Irish genius deserves so much praise, 
enumerates about one hundred and thirty of his compo- 
sitions, many of which continue highly popular, and 
were accompanied by words also of his own composi- 
tion. They take their names chiefly from himself, or 
from the persons whom he celebrated. 
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raral reputation. He is said to have been a native of 
Westmeath, not far distant from the paternal home of 
Goldsmith. His volume appeared about 1741, and, by 
the aid of a tolerable list of subscribers, among which 
appears the name of Allan Ramsay, together with a few 
preliminary lines addressed to him, reached a second 
edition. It contains some thousand lines, in the measure 
and something in the manner of Swift. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER II. 

Adventure at Ardagh—Rev. Mr. Contarine—Entry into Trinity 
College, Dublin—Letter of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, his tutor— 
Ballad writing. 

His school vacations were frequently spent in the town 
of Ballymahon, where, many years afterwards, a few of 
his boyish tricks were remembered. 

«It is now about forty years,’ says the Rev. John 
Graham, in a communication to the present writer, 
«since one of the directors of the sports of Ballymahon, 
Jack Fitzsimmons, an old man, who had experienced 
many vicissitudes, and then kept the ball court, frequent- 
ly amused us with stories of, as he termed him, and as 
he was usually called when a boy, Noll Goldsmith. One 
of them, I remember, related to a depredation on the 
orchard of Tirlicken, adjoining the old mansion of that 
name now in ruins, then the property and residence of 
part of Lord Annaly’s family. In this adventure, which 
he detailed minutely, both were engaged: detection, 
however, either at the moment, or soon afterwards, en- 
sued; and, had it not been for the respectability of Gold- 
smith’s connections, which secured immunity also to 
his companions, the consequences might have been un- 
pleasant. This story, although it may seein like a dif- 
fereat version of the deer-stealing of Shakspeare, I had 
no reason to disbelieve; the matter is common enough 
to most schoolboys in the country; and poor Jack knew 
no more of the history of Shakspeare than of Homer. 
Several other notices of the poet from the same source 
have now escaped my recollection ; the impression, how- 
ever, remains, that he was as thoughtless as other boys 
of the same age, and as easily led into scrapes by his 
companions.” , 

An amusing adventure, which occurred in the last 
journey from home to Edgeworthstown school, is be- 
lieved to have given birth to the chief incident in “She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Having set off on horseback, there 
being then and indeed now no regular wheeled convey- 
ance thither from Ballymahon, he loitered on the road, 
amusing himself by viewing the neighbouring gentle- 
men’s seats. A friend had furnished him with a guinea; 
and the desire, perhaps, of spending it in (to a school- 
boy) the most independent manner at an inn, tended to 
slacken his diligence on the road. Night overtook him 
in the small tewn of Ardagh, about half way on his 
journey. Enquiring for the best house in the place, 
meaning the best inn, he chanced to address, as is said, 
a person named Cornelius Kelly, who boasted of having 
taught fencing to the Marquis of Granby, and was then 
domesticated in the house of Mr. Featherstone, a gen- 
tleman of fortune in the town. He was known as a 
notorious wag; and, willing to play off a trick upon one 
whom he no doubt discovered to be a swaggering school- 
boy, directed him to the house of his patron. 

Suspecting no deception, Oliver proceeded as directed ; 
gave authoritative orders about the care of his horse; 
and, being thence conceived by the servants to be an ex- 
pected guest, was ushered into the presence of their 
master, who immediately discovered the mistake. Being, 
however, a man of humour, and willing to enjoy an 
evening's amusement with a boy under the influence of 
so unusual a blunder, he encouraged it, particularly 
when, by the communicative disposition of the guest, it 
was found that he was the son of an old acquaintance 
on his way to school. Nothing occurred to undeceive 
the self-importance of the youth, fortified by the pos-* 
session of a sum he did not often possess: wine was 
therefore ordered in addition to a good supper, and the 
supposed landlord, his wife aud daughters were invited 
to partake of it. On retiring for the night, a hot cake 
was ordered for breakfast the following morning; nor 
was it until preparing to quit the house next day, that 
he discovered he had been entertained in a private 
family. 

This story, like the plot of his comedy, has been 





thought improbable; and were it told of a person in 


mature life, or mixing much in the world, there might 
be, under common circumstances, ground for disbelief. 
But when we consider the age of Goldsmith at the time, 
his openness to deception at all times, that the time was 
night, while positive information described the house as 
an inn, and that the submission of the servants and the 
humour of the master confirmed the original idea; 
moreover, when we consider that the house, however 
good, bore no particular mark of distinction, and that 
Irish landlords then, like those of America now, were 
inquisitive and familiar in their manners, and believed 
that their guests were under more obligations to them 
than they to their guests, it is easy to conceive how a 
schoolboy should be led into the error. Mrs. Hodson 
heard the story early in life, which could scarcely have 
been told without some foundation; ard the late Sir 
Thomas Featherstone,* whose grandfather was the sup- 
posed landlord, remembered, when questioned, something 
of the anecdote. 

In connection with his play, the story illustrates an- 
other peculiarity which belongs to Goldsmith more than 
to any other writer of his day ; this was to draw upon 
his own personal and family history for many of the 
facts and characters found in his writings. These, when 
minutely traced, show how largely he has written from 
himself, from his recollections, experience, and feelings ; 
and to this is owing much of that truth, vigour, and 
freshness, of which we all feel the presence and the 
power. Thus, to his poems, novel, plays, Citizen of the 
World, and detached essays, actual life furnished most 
of the scenes and persons; not only his own character 
and adventutes, but those of nearly all his relatives, were 
taxed for the amusement of the reader; so that when 
invention failed, he had only to draw upon his memory. 
The recollection of this fact may serve to corroborate the 
truth of the preceding story having really formed the 
groundwork of ihe play. 

An event now occurred, which, though under other 
circumstances gratifying, threatened in its consequences 
to interfere with the design of sending him to college by 
still further narrowing his father’s resources. This was 
the private marriage of his elder sister, Catherine, with 
Mr. Daniel Hodson, the son of a gentleman of good 
property, residing at St. John’s, near Athlone. 'To her the 
union promised to be advantageous; while to her hus- 
band, in consequence of her want of fortune, it was 
thought the reverse. He was besides young, though not 
a boy; and being at the moment, or shortly before, a 
pupil of her brother Henry for the completion of his 
studies, the match looked so much like a breach of con- 
fidence and honour on the part of the family, although 
unknown to its members, as to give rise to extreme in- 
dignation on the part of her father. The tradition is, 
that in the first transports of anger he uttered a wish 
that, as she had acted like an undutiful child in causing 
suspicion to be cast on his integrity of character, she 
might never have one of her own to make a similar re- 
turn to parental care; in short, that she might die child- 
less. So harsh and hasty a sentence, foreign to his 
general character for good nature, was soon recalled ; 
neither was the purport of the prayer strictly fulfilled, 
as she bore three children ; but, in the superstitious feel- 
ing of the country, it was supposed to be not without a 
certain effect, as they all, though her son left a numerous 
offspring, died before her. 

To remove all suspicion of being privy to the act of 
his daughter, Mr. Goldsmith, influenced by the highest 
sense of honour, made a sacrifice detrimental to the in- 
terests of the other members of his family. He entered 
into a legal engagement (Sept. 7, 1744), “to pay to 
Daniel Hodson, Esq., of St. John’s, Roscommon, £400, 
as the marriage portion of his daughter Catherine, then 
the wife of the said Daniel Hodson.” To raise this 
sum, with such limited means as he possessed, was im- 
possible; but in lieu of it, the lands rented from Mr. 
Newstead, then worth about £40 per annum, in addi- 
tion to £12 per annum of tithes, wére assigned, until 
the money should be paid. These sums, which seem 
now apparently small, were in that period and country 
considerable ; much more than the rector of Kilkenny 
West could afford. His living, though at present worth 
about £350 per annum, did not then amount to £200. 
The sacrifice consequently was great; it evinced all the 
sincerity of an honest, but not the consideration of a 


* From the Rev. John Graham. 


prudent man; and though satisfactory to his pride, 
crippled the means of providing for the remainder of his 
children. 

The immediate effect of this reduction of income fell 
more heavily on Oliver, who, instead of entering college 
like his brother, a pensioner, was obliged to contemplate 
the more humble condition of sizer. From this, as a 
tacit confession of limited means, if not of poverty, his 
pride, it is traditionally said, revolted; in his own opinion, 
it occasioned many subsequent mortifications, deprived 
him of that consideration among his companions to 
which youth attaches so much value, and by the priva- 
tions in consequence endured, depressed his spirit at the 
time, and even influenced the tenour of his future life, bv 
rendering poverty so familiar that she was never after- 
wards viewed with terror. In vain it is said his father 
endeavoured to conquer what he considered merely 
juvenile pride; but a more persuasive adviser appeared 
in his uncle, the Rev. Thomas Contarine, who had mar- 
ried a sister of Mr. Goldsmith. At his house the youth 
had been a frequent visiter during school vacations; he 
had likewise contributed to the expense of his educa- 
tion; and having continued through life an active and 
steadfast friend, his kindness deserves some further notice 
here. 

He derived his origin from a member of the noble 
family of the Contarini of Venice, who, having entered 
into one of the monastic orders, was imprudent enough 
to form an attachment to a lady similarly situated, a 
noble nun; and both wanting resolution to subdue their 
passion, an elopement and marriage took place. Unable 
to remain in Italy from this double violation of the laws 
of the church, they fled to France, where his wife died 
of small-pox. Here he found himself pursued by eccle- 
siastical hostility, and for better security proceeded to 
England. In London his faith probably formed no in- 
troduction to favour, and Ireland was sought as a more 
congenial asylum. At Chester, on his way thither, he 
met with a young lady named Chaloner, related to Doc- 
tor Chaloner some time provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who possessing a fluent knowledge of his native 
language, they found pleasure in the society of each 
other, until the intercourse terminated in marriage. At- 
tachment to his original faith had probably become 
loosened by the persecution he had experienced. Con- 
forming, therefore, to the protestant church, he obtained, 
by the interest of his wife’s connections, ecclesiastical 
preferment in the diocess of Elphin; and of this couple 
Mr. Contarine was the grandchild. 

He was born in Cheshire, sent to school at Wrex- 
ham, in the adjoining county of Denbigh; but removed 
to Ireland at the age of seventeen, entered Trinity Col- 
lege the following year (1702), where he became distin- 
guished for talents and diligence, as well as for the 
possession of those moral qualities that confer on talents 
their highest value. A proof of the esteem in which he 
was held, and of which any one might be proud, was 
an intimate friendship with the celebrated Bishop Berk- 
ley, then his senior in the-university about a year, and 
by whom he is said to have been selected to attend him 
in the dangerous experiment of ascertaining the degree 
of pain suffered during strangulation, en which occasion 
he saved the life of the philosopher. ‘Taking orders, he 
procured the living of Ki!lmore, near Carrick-on-Shan- 
non, and afterwards that of Oran, near Roscommon, 
where he built and resided in a pretty house called Em- 
blemore, changed by its subsequent possessor, Mr. Ed- 
ward Mills, a relative of Goldsmith, for the more classica} 
appellation of Tempe. He lies buried in his church, 
about a raile and a half distant from the house. 

Here he was frequently visited by Mr. Charles O’Con- 
nor, also residing in the county of Roscommon, distin- 
guished for his knowledge of Irish antiquities, who found 
reason to be pleased with his taste and intelligence. 
The grandson of this gentleman, the late )r, O’Connor, 
librarian at Stowe, in Memoirs of his Relative, printed 
but not published, thus speaks of Mr. Contarine :— 

«“ Mr. O’Connor was not yet known as an author, but 
he began to be noticed as an ingenious man. The’ first 
acquaintance with whom he opened a literary corre- 
spondence was Dr. Fergus; the next was the Rev. 
Thomas Contarine, a clergyman of the established 
church, and the well-known companion of Bishop Berk- 
ley. He was son to an Italian of the Contarini family 
at Venice. His parts and the goodness of his heart pro- 
| cured him the friendsbip of one of the greatest geniuses 
‘ 
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Deserted Village.” Here follow the lines, beginning— 


« Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled,” &c. 


By the following passage from the same work, it would 
appear as if the poet had seen under the roof of his 
uncle another of the characters sketched in the poem,— 
that of the Veteran,—in an officer of some rank. This 
may be cerrect; but the terms in which the invitation 
to the supposed visiter are couched, “ kindly bade to 
stay,” imply more of a dependent than the rank assign- 
ed him by Mr. O'Connor would warrant, unless we be- 
lieve the condescension is assumed for the sake of poetic 
effect : 

“It is not generally known that Major M‘Dermott, of 
Emlagh, in the county of Roscommon, was the old sol- 
dier to whom Goldsmith alluded in the following lines— 


‘ The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Sate by the fire and talk’d the night away ; 
Wept o’er his wounds, and tales of sorrow done, 
Shoulder’d his crutch, and show’d how fields were won.’ 


“Thad this anecdote (adds Dr. O'Connor) from Mr. 
O'Connor, who often saw the major at Contarine’s 
house, and enjoyed his society so much that he repeat- 
edly spoke of him, even in his last years, as a person 
whom he never could forget on account of the vivacity 
of his temper, and the affecting emotions with which he 
would tell the history of his own adventures,” 

With his uncle Oliver spent most of the time he was 
absent from school, and is believed by the family to have 
derived advantage from his superintendence, not only in 
study but in the cultivation of those generous feelings 
by which he was afterwards distinguished. This kind 
and considerate man saw in him a warmth of heart re- 
quiring some skill to direct, and a latent genius that 
wanted time to mature; and these impressions none of 
his subsequent follies and irregularities wholly obliterated. 
His purse and affection, therefore, as well as his house, 
were ever open to him: the nephew knew the value of 
his regard; and, however pleasure or thoughtlessness 
led him to neglect the admonitions of so benevolent and 
judicious a friend, his gratitude and attachment, when- 
ever he had occasion to write or speak of him, were not 
the less ardent and sincere. 

More attention was probably shown him by this gen- 
tleman on account of having no son of his own, the 
only child by his marriage with Miss Goldsmith being a 


daughter, afterwards Mrs. Jane Lawder, a few years | : 
| birth, November, 1728, be, as we must believe, correct :— 


older than the poet, and to whom he wrote some letters, 
still in existence, when in London. The death of Mrs. 
Contarine, in June, 1744, produced no diminution of 
regard in his uncle. He is said to have taken the trou- 
ble to point out to the youth, in affectionate terms, the 
advantages of entering college in the only manner his 
father’s circumstances now permitted; that no degrada- 
tion was implied by it, for he had himself entered in a 
similar manner ; that he had thus acquired the friendship 
of the eminent and the good; and that it would be 
highly to his credit, and probably benefit his future 
prospects, to enter the university in a class into which 
admission, of itself, implied some advancement in his 
studies. 

A story told him by this gentleman, of two of his 
relatives by the female side, illustrates the prevailing 
propensity of the poet to introduce his family history 
into his writings. In an essay printed in 1760, and now 
first included in his works, called “A True History for 
the Ladies,”* appears a story contrasting romantic with 
reasonable love. It is told of Thomas and James Cha- 
loner, maternal relatives of his uncle. The names are 
given at length, and the circumstances, with slight em- 
bellishment, were true. 

The former of these gentlemen, Thomas, married 
above his own rank, clandestinely and for love, a lady of 
beauty and fortune; the latter took a homely partner in 
his own sphere of life, and without the least touch of 
romance in their courtship or union. Both brothers 
were soon after called by a question of property to Ire- 
land; but a storm arising, threatened the vessel with 
destruction on the rocks lining the Irish coast. Thomas, 
in this emergency, determined to remain and die with 
his bride: James, who was something more of a philoso- 
pher, found there was a chance of escape by swimming ; 


* See Works, vol. i. 
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of the age, and it is to him Goldsmith alludes in his | and, telling his wife he would save her if he could, 


plunged into the sea and reached the shore. Contrary 
to all expectation the vessel was saved. The more ro- 
mantic pair felt pride in the superior ardour of their at- 
tachment, and fondly believed that the same feeling of 
devotion could never cease. The sacrifice, however, 
meditated on this alarming occasion came to be expected 
aiterward on all the minor matters of life by one, while 
proportionate gratitude for such compliances was sought 
or exacted from the other. Both were disappointed ; 
each expected too much from the other, and could not 
conceal their dissatisfaction when undeceived. Con- 
straint was mutually felt; for love, to be lasting, must 
be free. Slight negligences arose, followed by jealousies 
and complaints; and these produced recriminations, 
coolness, and sullen silence. Returning affection caused 
the first disagreements to be made up; but the original 
error of demanding more from human nature than its 
imperfections permit, constantly renewed them. Gradu- 
ally they became more serious, causing first indifference, 
and then alienation; so that aversion, and at length 
separation, was the result. On the other hand, James 
and his wife, the more sober couple, of cooler tempera- 
ments and expectations, went through life with equanimi- 
ty,—their content greater if their raptures fewer; lived 
very comfortably, entertained their friends hospitably, 
and reared a numerous family, for which they contrived 
to provide. 

The moral he inculcates in this story is, that “ Love 
between the sexes should be regarded as an inlet to friend- 
ship; nor should the most beautiful of either hope to 
continue the passion a month beyond the wedding day. 
Marriage strips love of all its finery; and if friendship 
does not appear to supply its place, there is then an end 
of matrimonial felicity.” 

The time having arrived for entering the university, 
Oliver was admitted a sizer of Trinity College, Dublin, 
June 11, 1745. An error in the year of admission has 
prevailed in all accounts hitherto given of him, which 
arises from the university year commencing on the 9th 
July, so that the six previous months appear, to an in- 
advertent examiner, to be of earlier date than they really 
are. 

The following is the entry extracted from the official 
register, in which however there are two errors; one, 
stating him to be born in Westmeath, which arose from 
the abode of his father being in that county; and the 
other in representing him to be only fifteen years old 
when he was really more than sixteen, if the date of his 
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In a list of eight sizers entered on the same day, his 
name is the last enrolled. His aaswering, therefore, in 
the previous examination, it is presumed, was less satis- 
factory than that of others, there being on such occa- 


| sions a contest for superiority among such as apply for 


the benefits of the foundation. But, considering that he 


| was the junior candidate of the party, and no doubt 


triumphed over many other competitors, the fact. of ad- 
mission at all is evidence of considerable proficiency in 
classical knowledge. 

There are five classes of students in Trinity College ; 
noblemen, noblemen’s sons, fellow-commoners, pension- 
ers, and sizers or servitors, or, as they have been some- 
times called in familiar language, in Ireland, poor scholars: 
one of those judicious and considerate arrangements of 
the founders of such institutions, that gives to the less 
opulent the opportunity of cultivating learning at a 
trifling expense. The sizer has his commons and tuition 
free, and pays for his chamber a sum little more than 
nominal; while, by officiating as chanter at chapei, what 
is called regulator at commons, or other minor offices, 
he has the opportunity, if industriously disposed, of 
gaining sums that may, with economy, render him nearly 
independent of assistance from his friends. 

To obtain these advantages, he is expected to come 
more advanced in classical learning than others; he is 
commonly of a riper age ; is expected to display appli- 
cation in his studies ; and in time to acquire, or struggle 
for, university honours, such’ as a scholarship or pre- 
miums. He wears a black gown of coarse stuff without 
sleeves ; a plain black cloth cap without a tassel; and 
dines at the fellows’ table after they have retired. At 


the period in question they wore red caps, and were 
compelled to perform derogatory offices, such as sweep. 
ing part of the courts in the morning, carrying up the 
dishes from the kitchen to the fellows’ dinner-table, and 
_ waiting in the hall until that body had dined. 

From the more menial compliances they have long 
been relieved ; and from the last, that of carrying up 
dinner, about fifty years ago, by a sizer flinging one of 
the dishes with its contents at the head of a citizen, who, 
on ‘Trinity Sunday, when many assembled to witness 
the scene, made impertinent remarks on the duty he was 
obliged to perform. When brought before the then pro. 
vost (Murray), who had himself been a sizer, for this 
irregularity, the latter had the manliness to tell the stu. 
dent that it was but a paltry species of pride to be above 
the performance of what college regulations required; 
that he (the provost) had performed them with humility 
and thankfulness in return for the advantages received, 
and which raised him from nothing to the situation he 
then held. With a sharp rebuke to the offender, porters 
were thenceforward appointed to relieve the sizers from 
this mark of servitude. ° 

In the routine of these duties, Goldsmith no doubt 
took his share ; and the indignant feeling they occasioned 
in a sensitive mind breaks out in the Essay on Polite 
Literature in Europe, when speaking of universities :— 
“Sure pride itself has dictated to the fellows of our col- 
leges the absurd passion of being attended at meals and 
on other public occasions, by those poor men who, will- 
ing to become scholars, come in upon some charitable 
foundation. It implies a contradiction, for men to be at 
once learning the liberal arts and at the same time treated 
as slaves; at once studying freedom and practising ser- 
vitude.” 

Something of the same kind appears again in a letter 
to his brother written soon after this time, in which, 
however, the unquestionable benefits derived to indigence 
from the institution are admitted :— 

“The reasons you have given me for breeding up 
your son a scholar are judicious and convincing. I should 
however be glad to know for what particular profession 
he is designed. If he be assiduous and divested of strong 
passions (for passions in youth always lead to pleasure), 
he may do very well in your college; for it must be 
owned that the industrious poor have good encourage- 
ment there, perhaps better than in any other in Europe. 
But if he has ambition, strong passions, and an exqui- 
site sensibility of contempt, do not send him there, un- 
less you have no other trade for him except your own.” 

At present, students of this description have no just 
cause for complaint in Dublin. It is obviously for ‘he 
advantage of the class of persons whom it is meant to 
benefit, that some difference, though neither derogatory 
nor unreasonable, should exist between them and other 
students. Were all distinction abrogated, the sons of 
those whose circumstances do not require the indulgence 
would not hesitate to become sizers; and in time the 
really indigent, who are too often likewise the friendless, 
would either be excluded, or the number of candidates 
so much increased,—and there are always many more 
than can be admitted,—as to diminish materially the 
chance of being received. 

One of those preceding him on the list on the day of 
entry, was his friend and school-fellow from Edgeworths- 
town, afterwards the Rev. John Beatty, his senior in 
years and superior in attainments; an advantage which, 
as appears from the records, he retained during the whole 
of their stay in college. They were placed under the 
same tutor, and became, as is believed by the relatives of 
the latter, for a time, what is familiarly called among the 
students chums, that is, occupied the same apartments ; 
these were the top rooms adjoining ‘the library of the 
building now numbered 35, and where the name of the 
poet, scratched on a window pane with a diamond, in 
one of his idle moods, is still to be seen. Another who 

Fis said to have stood in the same familiar relation to him 
at a subsequent period, was the Rev. Josiah Marshall, 
afterwards rector of Garvagh, in the county of London- 
derry. Others have been named who died at a more 
remote period; and a few cotemporaries who remem- 
bered him survived in various parts of Ireland at the 
commencement of this century. 

Among such as are known to have been his intimate 
associates, were Mr. Edward Mills, a relative, Robert 
Bryanton, Charles and Edward Purdon, James Willing- 





ton (with whom he afterwards. became associated in 





